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BOOK I. 


CINDERELLA. 
CHAPTER III. 


Venus the mother is of Love, 
And yet his slave must be : 

And the trine Fates their father Jove 
Do binde by their Decree. 


And still the Parcine Lawe descends, 
As they may rede that run— 

The Father to his Daughter bends— 
The Mother to her Son. 


MEETING like this was hardly calculated to make 

amends for all the long years of wandering. Mrs. 

Westwood had expected, of course, to see the very 

small midshipman of three years ago, and not this 
disreputable looking young man. Nor had Gerald, for his part, 
expected to fall from the coach into the arms of a family quarrel on 
the lawn of home. 

His mother threw herself upon his neck, but he was too conscious 
of his plaister and too careful to keep the right side of his face 
upwards to give his return-embrace a very filial air. Then his father 
shook his hand with extra heartiness, as if to assure him that, in 
spite of appearances, they were very jolly together all the same, and 


his sister gave him her greeting as well as his black patch allowed. 
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And then his eyes met those of her whom, when they had been 
children together, he had liked the best of all, and in whom he 
had somehow expected to find a child still. 

Yes—that must be his cousin Olympia, his old mischief-mistress— 
who else could it be? And yet it did not seem strange to him that 
she was colder and slower in coming to greet him than the others 
were. On the contrary, it would have been embarrassing, if not 
insulting to his manhood, to be hugged by this tall and splendid 
young lady as if he were still a baby. Not that she was embarrassed 
—she was only out of temper. But then he could not know what 
an uncomfortable inmate of the family she had become while he was 
away. 

However, the quarrel, if not healed, had to be salved over for the 
present, and Gerald must be welcomed home. 

“ My dear, dear boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Westwood, as soon as she 
had convinced herself that it was really he. ‘“ But why—why didn’t 
you come yesterday? And, good gracious, what’s the matter with 
your face? I knew there was something wrong, though everybody 
scorned me. Dear me, how unlucky, when we're going to the Earl's 
ball !” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing, mother—only a bit of a scratch—one gets 
knocked about a bit at sea, you know. And I couldn’t get here 
sooner—business—but what’s the ball? If it’s worth going to I 
shall be all right for that, never fear.” 

“Then you did not go down in harbour?” asked Olympia, 
demurely. “Nor get burned ia the Zapwing? Nor get capsized in 
a boat? Nor shot in a mutiny? Nor” 

It was scarcely amiable to joke about Mrs. Westwood’s natural 
fears. Her aunt did not reply, but laid her answer by on an already 
crowded shelf in her memory, to be produced at a fitting time. 

They were now in the house, and Gerald was in the arms of Julia 
and Caroline. He did not know the servants, for The Laurels was 
not a house in which servants stayed long. But the hall was the 
same as of old, and the hall clock, and the chairs with the Westwood 
crest, and the door-mat—in a word, he was at home again ; and, 
what was no less agreeable, it was dinner time. 

He was not an ornament to the table, nor, sitting opposite to 
Olympia, was he sufficiently grateful to the scratched and plaistered 
face that gave him the air of a wounded warrior in the eyes of his 
mother and sisters. Mrs. Westwood was even pleased that he had 
not come back to her wholly unharmed—his damaged cheek not 
only justified her fears but promised her a maternal delight in 
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attending to his cuts and scars. She was a good mother, whatever 
else she might be. 

And thus his escapade would have had no further results for the 
present had not the Captain piqued himself upon a clear and 
methodical mind. 

“ There’s one thing I can’t make out, my boy,” he suddenly said 
to Gerald, @ Jropos of some highly exciting cock-pit story to which 
Olympia was listening with all her ears while pretending to be 
absorbed in strawberries. ‘ How did you manage to get here when 
you did, you know, when the coach from Melmouth wasn’t due by 
two hours? You must have come by the down coach—and how 
could that be ?” 

Gerald was taken aback, not being prepared with even the whitest 
lie. 

“Tt’s the coach from London you came with,” the Captain went 
on; “and I’ve been puzzling over it ever since you came.” 

“I’m hanged if I know, sir,” said Gerald. “Perhaps they’ve 
changed the time.” 

“No, no. You must have come a queer roundabout way from 
Portsmouth if you managed to come by the down coach to Gressford.” 


“Well, I expect I did come a queer round. Anyhow, here I 


”? 


am. 

“ But I don’t see it at all. The up coach, you see, that goes by 
Melmouth ” 

“John,” said Mrs. Westwood, “how can you worry the poor boy 
with coaches? I’m sure I never can make out which is up and 
down myself, and if I can’t, there can’t be much difference between 
‘em. It’s only hair-splitting. Gerald don’t mind what coach brings 
him home, I dare say, and if the wrong coach brought him quicker, 
I’ve no patience with such trumpery. Gerald, my dear, never mind 
your father. He thinks he’s very clever about coaches, but I’m sure 
I’m always half afraid even when he drives the pony-carriage—a shoe 
came off only the other day.” . 

Gerald was only too glad to continue his interrupted story, leaving 
his father to calculate, with pencil and paper, by what possible 
complication of routes and times one could manage to arrive from 
one direction by a coach that came from the other.. But, before he 
plunged again into the cock-pit story, something led him to look 
across the table hurriedly at Olympia, on whose face, to his confusion, 
he caught a curious smile. 

“T’ve got it!” at last exclaimed the Captain in triumph. “ Here 


was your mistake, Gerald. You must have—by Jove—yes, that’s 
LL2 
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it—you must have started—confound the thing, I had it so clear a 
moment ago—no, I see—you must have—you see, the up coach ”— 

“ Then, as you’ve found it all out,” said Mrs. Westwood, “ you see 
now I was quite right, after all. Gerald must know more about 
travelling than you do, when he’s just been ali round the world, 
and in a ship too, which is more difficult than your trumpery 
English coaches that go straight along the roads that are marked 
out for them.” 

“That’s just it, my dear,” the Captain began to explain. “ It's 
just because anybody can understand them they ought to be so clear. 
And though I had it all just now, I’m hanged ”"—— 

‘John! I wish you wouldn’t swear so. I’m sure Gerald hasn’t 
sworn once since he’s been at home, and sailors are allowed to 















swear.” 
“ Well, well, mother,” said Gerald hurriedly, “ here I am anyhow. 


No doubt I made no end of blunders. Just you wait a minute—I’m 
only going to undo a box, and I'll be down again in no time, if none 
of you will stir from where you are.” 

“ John—I wish you wouldn’t worry the poor boy so,” began his 
mother as soon as he left the room. “And just come home, too. 
Isn’t he got handsome? Isn’t he shot up into a fine young man? 
You ought to be proud of him, and there you sit and plague him 
with things you don’t understand yourself, so how should he?” 

“Indeed, mamma, he has become quite good-looking,” said 
Carry. 

“T wish, though, he’d come in his uniform,” said Julia. “We must 
make him put it on.” 

“‘He’s grown out of all knowledge,” said Marian. “I declare 
I shouldn’t have known him if it wasn’t for his chin. His nose is 
quite changed.” 

“ Nor would I,” said Olympia. “’Tis wonderful how a big patch ’l! 
disguise a man—I don’t think it’s ornamental myself, but maybe 
I’m wrong.” . F 

Some demon of perversity had evidently laid his grasp upon her. 
She did think him handsome, in spite of the patch, but she could not 
have joined in a chorus of admiration led by her aunt to save her 
tongue from being silenced for ever. 

Mrs. Westwood added to the gathering pile on the shelf, and, for 
the moment, did not deign to show that she had heard. Gerald had 
come back with his hands full. 

“ There,” he said, throwing his oad upon the table. “I didn't 
write very often, I know, but I didn’t forget you while I was away.— 
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That’s for you, mother—it’s real Chinese work—and very curious 
indeed.” 

What could the young man have been thinking of to bring his 
mother home an ivory cup and ball, of all things in the world ? 

“ Dear me! Real Chinese! Ah, I always knew you had a warm 
heart, my dear.” 

“ And here, Carry—here’s a fan for you that'll just come in for the 
ball. And here’s one just like it for Julia and another for Molly— 
and here’s something for you, father—a box of real Havanas—a friend 
of mine, Tom Harris, helped me get them, so they must be good, as 
he’s the best judge I know.” 

** And what’s that, Gerald my dear?” asked Mrs. Westwood, when 
the first burst of thanks and admiration had subsided. 

“That” was a parcel, neatly tied up with string, composing the 
bulk of the armful. 

“Oh, that ?” he said hurriedly, “that’s only something I got for 
Olympia.” He had intended to give it with the rest and without 
any distinction of manner, but her unexpected grandeur and stand-off 
ways had already made him almost afraid of her. 

“Oh, for Olympia,” said Mrs. Westwood carelessly, relieved to 
find that he had not ranked her with his sisters in bringing her a 
fourth ivory fan. 

“For me, Gerald?” asked Olympia, with more warmth in her 
voice. ‘‘ Oh, let me see it please !” 

“TI hope you'll like it,” said Gerald doubtfully. ‘Somehow I 
didn’t think of you like a girl that cared for fans.” 

“Ah, you thought a riding whip, or a whistle, or a squirt, ora 
pea-shooter, or a box of colours, was more in my way I suppose?” 
she asked, always doomed to be told that she was not like other 
girls. “And you're right, too—what’ld I do with a fan, that mustn’t 
go toa ball? What is it? I hope it’s a whistle, Gerald, for all it’s 
so big—I’ve broke the one you gave me before you went to sea.” 

“ Give me the parcel,” said Mrs. Westwood, beginning to be un- 
comfortably curious. 

But Gerald did not give it to his mother. He pushed it straight 
across to Olympia: 

It was not quite so manly a gift as she had professed to hope for. 
But she was not disappointed. She unfolded from the parcel a piece 
of magnificent Indian stuft, from which might be made the most 
beautiful ball-dress in the world. 

“Oh, this is beautiful!” she exclaimed, rapturously. “ And this 
is really for me? Are you quite sure you haven’t brought me the 
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pumpkin and the glass slippers too? Sure you’re a fairy god- 
mother.” 

** Gerald,” said Mrs. Westwood, with a solemn frown, after care- 
fully feeling the stuff with her fingers, ‘Gerald, how much did you 
give for this thing?” 

“Why, isn’t it all right, mother? Never mind what I gave— 
*twasn’t really much, and I thought I couldn’t go wrong, as a friend 
of mine, Tom Harris, who knows all about everything, was told to 
bring home something of the sort for one of his women-folk, and this 
is some of the same. I hope I wasn’t taken in?” 

“ Gerald—I insist on knowing what you gave.” 

“Oh never mind, mother,” he said, looking at Olympia, who was 
examining the dress with tears of pleasure in her eyes. Mrs. West- 
wood looked scornful. 

“Tt is very stupid of Gerald. What use can a thing like that be 
to you? When can you wearit? Not in the house I suppose—or 
out in the wet fields, where you mostly are. I think you had better 
change with Marian. She does want a new dress, poor girl, and if 
you want something she can give you her old fan, now that she’s got 
a better one. Not that you can want a fan either, but exchange is 
no robbery, as my poor dear father used to say, that was in the law.” 

“ Nonsense, mother,” broke in Gerald, now quite sure from his 
former experience of his mother’s little ways that he had not been 
misled into buying rubbish. “I’m sure it'll look splendid on 
Olympia, and she can wear it at the ball.” 

“She’s not going to the ball,” said Mrs. Westwood grimly. 

“ Not going !” 

“No,” said Olympia quietly. “I’m not going. You should have 
waited till Aunt Car’line and the others were gone, and then have 
brought me the pumpkin and glass slippers and things.—You’re 
right, Aunt Car'line—'tis no use to me. You'd better have brought 
me the whistle, Gerald, or a brown pinafore—so, Molly, you can take 
the dress and keep both your fans; and if you want to give mea 
keepsake, Gerald, you can get me a whistle in the village—I’ll prize 
it just as much, and we'll all be pleased.” 

‘Then I'll just do no such thing,” he said resolutely. “ Mother— 
why isn’t Olympia going to the ball?” He began to fancy there was 
something wrong at home, and thought of the hot cheeks and flashing 
eyes he had seen on the lawn. 

“You'd better ask your father, Gerald.” 

“Me?” asked the Captain. “Well, you see, my boy,{Olympia 
didn’t behave quite nicely to your mother, you know, and they got 
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on awkward ground, though it was my fault I own, about my poor 
brother Charley, so as there wasn’t room in the carriage, or your 
mother thought not, which is all the same thing, don’t you know ; 
and as she hadn’t a dress, so” 

‘John ! how can you distort things? You know I hate distortion. 
You mean Olympia insulted me grossly to my own face, and told me 
in so many words that I was all sorts of things, that I’m sure no girl 
ought to think about, much less say. I can’t help it if you choose to 
sit by and take everybody’s part against me; but I pay the rent of 
this house, and though your name’s in the lease I’ve always under- 
stood houses belong to the people that pay for them ; therefore, if 
people mustn’t have their own way in their own houses I should like 
to know where they may. And I should like to know how a carriage 
can hold more than it’s made for; and Olympia isn’t so light, I’m 
sure, that the horse would go better for her: and she has a right to 
give way, if anybody has, considering her situation. You don’t 
expect me to leave out the girls; and sitting crumpling in our own 
laps is quite impossible, as I should have thought even a man would 
have known.” 

Gerald began to look very grave. 

“Come, mother,” he said ; “ don’t let anybody quarrel to-day.” 

“Quarrel, Gerald! What do you mean? Not me, I’m 
sure ?” 

“ Well, then, don’t let anybody whatever you call it on my first 
day athome. We'll all go. Room’s a thing to be made. I should 
like to hear anybody start such a difficulty aboard the Lapwing; and 
I’m captain here to-night, you know. You and the girls and my 
father can go in the carriage, and I'll get a trap from Peter Pigot 
and drive over Olympia. And as for a dress, why there you are. 
I’m glad I brought one; and I dare say Molly’s got a dozen in her 
drawers upstairs.” 

“Gerald, my dear boy! Are you mad? How can you go driving 
all over the place with Olympia? It would be highly improper, and 
a thing I can’t allow. And to see Olympia sailing into Beckfield 
With a dress like that. The idea; a bit of a child like her!” 

“IT assure you, Gerald,” said Olympia, “Aunt Car'line’s quite 
right. “Molly's ever so much bigger and older than me. She’s 
five feet two, and I stood still at five feet five and a quarter.” 

“‘T abhor sneering,” said Mrs. Westwood. 

“Then,” said Gerald, with a disappointed face, “I'll drive over 
one of the other girls, and Olympia shall go with you.” 

“Oh, Gerald! take me!” exclaimed Julia, Carry, and Marian. 
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“ No—none of you,” said Mrs. Westwood. “John, I wish yould 
interfere. After all that’s happened Olympia can’t go.” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear,” said the Captain. “I was trying 
to make a fit between those confounded coaches. Of course as you 
say so, my dear, she can’t go—the thing’s impossible—quite so. I 
told Olympia so from the very first—didn’t I, Olympia? Never mind 
—you shall go another time, I dare say. Turn and turn about— 
that’s fair play.” 

Mrs. Westwood smiled triumphantly, while Olympia opened her 
eyes at this bare-faced desertion. “And now,” said the former to 
Marian, “I’m sure there can be no objection to having the dress 
made up for you, as Olympia can’t wear it, and it would only be put 
away in a drawer: and the way the moths ”"—— 

“* Yes, Molly,” said Olympia, trying to seem not to care, “take the 
dress, please do. Gerald would have given it to you at first, if he’d 
known—wouldn’t you, Gerald ?” 

** Indeed I’ld have done no such thing, though,” he said, hurt by 
what he took for indifference to his gift. ‘ But do as you like with 
your own.” 

Mrs. Westwood smiled again. Nothing would please her more 
than to see the oak of discord grow up between Gerald and Olympia 
from the acorn she had sown. Unhappily, however, he looked in 
his cousin’s face as he spoke, and, though she did not speak, the acorn 
withered in the soil. 

“ And I hope you'll all enjoy the ball,” he said. ‘ Olympia—how 
shall we amuse our two deserted selves while they’re away ?” 

“ Gerald!” exclaimed Mrs. Westwood, “what in the name cf 
goodness gracious do you mean ?” 

“Only that if Olympia doesn’t go, mother, I don’t go either. 
That's all.” 

Not only did he say it as if he meant it, but Mrs. Westwood felt 
that he meant it, which was more to the purpose still. It would be 
hardly too much to say that at that moment she absolately hated 
Olympia. That she had not very quick eyes and very strong feelings 
does not by any means follow from her looking like an icicle and 
talking like a fool. It was bitter to be snubbed at her own table by 
her own son, within a few hours of his return home after three years’ 
absence, for the sake of a girl whom she tolerated mainly as a grind- 
stone for her tongue and as an opponent worthy of her tongue when 
ground. More bitter was it to have to yield, even though she was 
not displeased to find in her son her master. She would have 
despised Gerald a little had he taken after his easy-going father, over 
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whom a victory was no victory at all. She had found a new world 
to conquer. But, for the present, she must temporise and let Gerald 
have his way. For she had her full share of that curious quality 
which some people call tact and others cunning. 

She not only temporised, but tried to do so graciously, and almost. 
succeeded. 

“ You have a good heart, my dear Gerald,” she said, though in a 
tone which seemed to imply that a good heart necessarily means a 
soft brain. “If you knew all the circumstances you would see things 
differently, but”—and she threw a short look at Olympia—“ but 
perhaps it might be better not to explain. There’s a time and place 
for all things, as your poor first father, my dears, used often to say, 
and it made him a wealthy man. He used to call it his golden rule, 
and he hated procrastination—he used to call it the thief of time.— 
Well, then, I suppose one of you girls must stop at home to let 
Olympia go to the ball, if Gerald insists on it, though it’s not very 
brotherly. Perhaps he’ll say which it’s to be.” 

“ Oh, mamma !” 

“Oh, bosh and nonsense, mother. Molly, you shall come with 
me in Pigot’s trap, if Olympia mustn’t—though I’m hanged if I see 
why—and I suppose it doesn’t take a dressmaker a year to launch a 
gown. There. That’s done.” 

“No, Gerald,” said his mother firmly. “If I give way in one 
thing, you must in another. I’ve set my heart on your going with 
me and the girls.” 

“Keep the dress, Molly,” broke in Olympia suddenly. “And, 
Gerald, you go with Aunt Carline. Mbolly’ll go in Peter’s trap, 
and I'll find her a cavalier.” 

She ran out of the room, and went two stairs at a time up into 
Gerald’s room, where his trunk had been emptied and his clothes laid 
out upon the chairs. 

* T’'ll astonish Aunt Car’line before I’ve done !” she said to herself ; 
and then, as quickly as she could—and as she had done for Gerald’s 
and her own amusement a hundred times before in the old days— 
dressed herself up artistically in the very suit of dress clothes that he 
had worn at the Phoenix the night before. He being short for his 
sex and she tall for hers, they fitted her as if she had been measured 
for them. 

“ There—that’'ll astonish Aunt Car'line, if anything will. Sure, 
though, I wish the things were really my own !” 

She just ran into her own room to twist her hair closely round her 
head and to admire herself from top to toe, and then marched back 
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into the dining-room. It seemed a curious way of astonishing Aunt 
Caroline, but some imp of mischief was playing its pranks within her 
and trying to get out—anyhow. 

“There, Molly,” she said, “here’s your cavalier! Will I do? I'll 
_ be the deau of the ball, and not you, Gerald, with your big patch 
under your eye.” Even her full, vibrating voice, that came from the 
chest instead of dropping from the lips, might pass for that of a young 
man who was eccentric enough to speak unaffectedly in spite of the 
consciousness of a tenor voice for singing. ‘‘ What do you think of 
your new nephew, Uncle John?” 

“Why, by Jupiter! Capital—first-rate, by Jove—why, you’ld make 
a sergeant of grenadiers! Carry, my dear” 

Gerald clapped his hands. Then that grand young lady was 
really his old Olympia, after all. 

But Mrs. Westwood raised her eyes in stern horror, and, though 
Olympia had thought her incapable of sailing, sailed from the room. 

The Captain understood that silent, upward cast of her eyes : and 
his own fell. To see a girl dressed up in boy’s clothes had exactly 
chimed with his own very practical ideas of wit and humour, but it was 
not the first time by many that he had been amused out of season 
and so broken the late Alderman Pender’s golden rule. “ There, go 
with your mother, all you girls,” he said hurriedly, “ Olympia and all. 
ll talk a bit with Gerald ; and Olympia, my dear, I’ld take those 
clothes off again if I were you. Your aunt, you see, has old-fashioned 
notions, don’t you know.” 

“And doesn’t like trespassers on her own ground,” suggested 
Olympia demurely, looking down at her knees. “All right, Uncle 
John—I'll be a good girl for five whole minutes, if I can.” 

Gerald rose to open the door for the girls. After three years’ 
absence one acts courteously, at least fora day or two, even to sisters 
who have grown into semi-strangers. The three Miss Penders went 
out first, and Olympia followed them. But she lingered at the 
threshold for an instant while the others crossed the hall to the 
drawing-room, and, while her cousin was still holding the handle of 
the door, threw both her arms tightly round his neck. 

“Oh, Gerald, Gerald,” she exclaimed in a hurried whisper as she 
kissed him warmly. ‘“ How glad I am you’re back again—I won't 
care about anything now !” 

Before he could answer her she was bounding upstairs—three steps 
at a time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Lady. Echo, what giveth Maidens best Address ? 

Echg. A Dress. 

Lady. And, of their Songs, which is the best for Tune ? 
Echo. Fortune. 
Lady. -Whereto must trust poor Maids to reach to it ? 

Echo. To Wit. 
Lady. But if they be nor rich nor yet too Wise ? 

Echo. To Eyes. 


“THERE,” said Lord Wendale to his valet, “you can go now. 
Do you know, Forsyth, I think I am growing prematurely old. 
I dread the sound of carriage wheels. I feel a horrible temptation 
to sit down and light a cigar, and let my guests amuse themselves 
without me. I don’t know them, and they don’t know me. By the 
way, my good aunt, Lady Anne—who’s to be hostess to-night, you 
know—said a very odd thing to me just before dinner.” 

“And what was that? With all respect for Lady Anne, I should 
hardly have thought odd things much in her ladyship’s line.” 

“Not as a rule. But there was a single-speech Hamilton, you 
know, and why shouldn’t there be a single-odd-thing Lady Anne? 
She said she saw a likeness between you and me.” 

“IT am grateful to Lady Anne indeed. Yes, there is a likeness. 
It is true your lordship’s nose is Greek, while mine is nondescript: 
you are tall, I am short: you are good looking, if you believe what 
people say, I, if I believe their silence, am rather the other way. 
But, on the whole, there is a great resemblance between man and 
man.” 

“People see odd likenesses though, sometimes. And I have a 
theory that nobody can see a likeness, though but for 2 moment, 
without its being there.” 

“ The likeness between man and man—nothing more. That’s all, 
I suspect, that Lady Anne means.—I suppose all the county will 
be here?” 

“T hope so. If anybody is left out it will be a case of the 
unbidden fairy. I shall have made an enemy. But I haven’t done 
with the likeness, old fellow. It’s an odder thing still, but Mrs. 
Lewis, the housekeeper, who ought to know, seeing that she has 
been in the family ever since the Conquest, told Lady Anne that 
when she saw you she thought my grandfather had walked out of 
his grave.” ; 

“There is more in that—it makes proper allowance for age. 
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So Mrs. Lewis, who remembers the Battle of Hastings, told Lady 
_ Anne she saw a likeness between myself and your lordship’s grand- 
father, and Lady Anne was determined not to be outdone. I see. 
—Then all the county zs to be here ?” 

** What makes you so anxious to see all the county? One county’s 
much like another, I suppose.” 

“ Exactly—just as one old gentleman is very like another old 
gentleman. So much for Mrs. Lewis and Lady Anne. No—lI care 
so little to make the acquaintance of the county that I think I shall 
enjoy my Own company in my own room.” 

. “What? No, indeed you won’t, though. On the contrary, I mean 
to introduce you to everybody—why you’re one of my lions, and 
what’s the good of having a lion unless he roars ?” 

“TI know what you mean, my lord. But—when I came to Beckfield 
as your guest, I was never in earnest about showing myself at the 
ball. You may refuse to remember what I am, but that is all the 
more reason why it should never be forgotten by me. Everybody 
does not agree with you that the path of a felon should be made 
easier than that of those who need no aid—and, from what I know 
of county people, and other people too, they will not feel grateful 
if it gets abroad that they have been asked to meet one whom their 
host knew to be an ex-convict from Weyport. You wish me to be 
present that I may not feel hurt. It is just because I appreciate your 
delicacy that I would rather be alone.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Lord Wendale. “How should anybody 
know? And what would it matter if all the county knew? I'll 
introduce them to whom I please—the idea of a man who has been 
unfortunate enough to be in gaol being ashamed to meet those who 
have been lucky enough to escape getting their deserts—preposterous ! 
You must show yourself, Forsyth, unless you want to offend me— 
I suppose you're not shy for fear somebody else should take you for 
my long-lost uncle ?” 

“Not at all—not at all,” answered Forsyth very quickly. “Very 
well, then—as you really wish it, I will show myself, though I 
won’t promise to roar.” 

“Come on, then—I have heard carriage wheels. I wish we could 
change places, Forsyth, you and I—that you were Lord Wendale, 
and that I could be what Nature meant me for—a real painter, a real 
musician, a real anything—even a real M.P. By Jove, Forsyth, I’ve 
a good mind to introduce you as that real long-lost uncle of mine 
come back from the grave, and become plain Arthur Calmont, with 
my way to make in the world.” 
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Forsyth looked at him sharply: but it was in his usual composed 
tone that he answered : 

“Ah, Lord Wendale, it is very easy to wish for the impossible. 
Wait till you are tried.” 

“ On my honour I mean what I say. I want to be in the thick of 
the battle—to have to carve my own path—plain Arthur Calmont, 
with two good lives at least between me and this confounded title”— 

“With plenty of small change to grease the wheels with, and the 
certainty of a coronet at the end to rest your head in as soon as it 
began to ache” 

“You are a miserable cynic—you know nothing of the burdens I 
have to bear. I would lay them down to-morrow gladly, and be 
independent of everything and everybody but my own hands.—Con- 
found that fellow of mine—he’s out of the way again. I wonder what 
he thinks I keep him for? Forsyth, there’s a good fellow, just reach 
me that pair of gloves, if you don’t mind.” 

The old painter shrugged his shoulders, handed his patron the 
gloves, and followed him as unobtrusively as possible into the recep- 
tion room. 

Mrs. Westwood was the soul of punctuality. It was her carriage 
wheels that had struck upon Lord Wendale’s ear. Gerald had 
insisted so resolutely that either Olympia should go to the ball or 
that he would stay at home, that his mother, who would have given 
way to nobody else, was obliged to yield to him. Not only so, but 
the Indian stuff, one of the many external causes of the still unended 
warfare, was made up into a dress for Olympia just in time. Her 
aunt, indeed, by a series of ingenious plots and devices, had done 
her best to make the result as unfashionable and as unbecoming as 
possible. But she did not meet with her reward. 

“ By George, Olympia!” exclaimed Gerald, as she followed his 
sisters down stairs in her Indian silk, “ you look like the Queen of 
Sheba !” 

This might or might not be praise: but Mrs. Westwood sharply 
told him not to be profane. Olympia smiled graciously upon the 
first compliment that had ever been paid her since she was 
born. 

The party from The Laurels arrived at Beckfield almost too early : 
the Captain had been the only drag upon their united eagerness, but 
he had been forced to do without his cigar, and was ready in uncom- 
fortably good time. Having marshalled her troop of seven—herself, 
her three daughters, her son, her husband, and her husband’s niece— 
over their coffee, so as to make the most effective entry into the 
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reception room, she took the Captain’s arm, gave Carry to Gerald, and 
placed the three other girls to bring up the rear. In this order they 
were received by Lady Anne Calmont, who acted as hostess for ‘the 
occasion ; and thus Olympia found herself all at once admitted into 
what she firmly believed to be the great world of her dreams. 

Lord Wendale glanced at the new arrivals, came forward, and 
shook the Captain by the hand. Mrs. Westwood made the pro- 
foundest of curtseys—she and her girls, for an instant, were a bed of 
bulrushes over which a wave of wind is in the act of passing, as they 
bent and rose up again almost in unison. Olympia was a little late, 
as if she had been the least pliable of the reeds ; but it was from no 
want of deference to the owner of so many chandeliers. She was 
almost startled to find that a real live Earl should so singularly 
confirm her theories by his evident superiority to men who, like 
Uncle John, Peter Pigot, and Farmer Holmes, were made of common 
clay. He was not only the handsomest man in the room, but the 
first really handsome man whom she had ever seen. Out of books 
she had hardly dared to believe that there were such men—and 
behold, the descriptions of romance heroes were true. She felt also 
that his eyes singled her out from her party for at least a moment ; 
and his look made her half proud, and more than half shy. 

How could Lord Wendale, with his hereditary and cultivated 
feeling for form and colour, fail to be struck at once by the strange 
and unknown beauty whom he had unconsciously invited to Beck- 
field? But he was struck by something more. He was too much 
occupied to attend to the Westwood family for more than an instant, 
but Olympia saw him, on his way from one group to another, stop 
and speak to a plain-looking elderly gentleman who was standing by 
himself and turning over a portfolio in a corner of the room. Of 
course she did not hear him say, in a half whisper, 

“I seem haunted by likenesses to-day, Forsyth. Just look round 
and tell me if you don’t see one face you know.” 

She saw the elderly gentleman with the plain face look round until 
his eyes caught her own. 

“ Ah!” he said with a start, immediately suppressed. “You are 
right this time. She is in a ball dress and a few years older—but it 
is she—my Dryad, and no other. There are not two faces like that 
in the world. And, in that case, she is a Miss Westwood.” 

“If I introduce you presently will you find out something more 
about her than her name? By Jove, you have kept your knowledge 
dark—I didn’t know there was a girl like that within a hundred 
miles of Beckfield. To think of her coming with people like the 
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Westwoods! Just find out something about her and let me know—I 
can’t stay talking now.” 

Olympia, by this time, was safely seated in a corner with the Miss 
Penders under Mrs. Westwood’s wing. The Captain had found a 
Sessions acquaintance, and Gerald was hanging about in a doorway. 
His eyes were on Olympia, while hers followed the Earl as he 
became the centre of group after group in turn. The three other 
girls were mentally calculating their chances of filling their pro- 
grammes, and bewailing their lamentable lack of acquaintance. But 
she found quite enough to fill her mind and absorb her attention in 
merely looking about her and, from that unwonted atmosphere of 
light and colour, weaving unconscious romances in the loom of her 
inexperienced imagination. 

Suddenly the sound of music flowed from the ball-room, into which 
the reception room opened. Even upon a common waltz tune, 
though ground on a street organ, a willing soul may find aérial sup- 
port for its wings: and, in a moment, all impossibilities seemed to 
grow possible to the girl who had never heard any music in her life 
but Julia’s pieces and the church organ, and who had never been to a 
ball before. To sit among lights and perfumes and waves of sound 
was enough, without thinking of partners. She took it for granted that 
all these people must think _and feel like her, and thought, with more 
of sympathy than envy, what a rush of bewildering joy life must be 
for them. 

She was thus absorbed in her rainbow dream when the elderly 
gentleman whom she had seen speaking with the master of all these 
wonders came across from his portfolio in the corner and brought to 
the Westwood family a breath, though slight enough, of the higher 
atmosphere through which the host himself was moving. 

“ Mrs. Westwood, if I am not wrong ?” he asked in his very driest 
tone. “I dare say you have forgotten me long ago, but I have 
certainly had the pleasure of meeting you once before.” 

Olympia never forgot any of her own adventures. The sound of 
his voice at once recalled to her mind the “ What is the matter. with 
you?” that had so brusquely interrupted her sublime agony by 
Lyke Wood pond. But Mrs. Westwood’s memory was not so reten- 
tive. The stranger might be a duke for aught she knew, and she 
put on the best of her smiles. 

“T have such a bad memory for faces,” she began. “It is a family 
failing. But I’m sure I’m delighted ” 

“You don’t remember me, then? There is no change in you— 
though I think I see somebody here who has grown tall enough to 
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remind me that time has not stood still with me. Do you remember 
one evening when a little girl was brought home crying ”—— 

“Oh, of course! It was very good of you to take so much trouble, 
I’m sure. If I’d only known you were staying at Beckfield ”—— 
She was not pleased to remember that she had not been too polite to 
one who had turned out to be one of the Earl’s friends. 

‘“‘ But I was not staying at Beckfield. I was a guest of my good 
friend Peter Pigot, at the Black Prince. So you are really that little 
girl, Miss Westwood? And so you took my advice, and did not 
run away to sea? You see I remember you as if it were a century 
ago, while I dare say you have forgotten it as if it were yesterday.” 

“ Indeed I haven’t though,” said Olympia for herself, though, for the 
first time, feeling what it means to be shy. “Things don’t happen 
so often that I forget them when they do.” 

“You are to be congratulated then, Miss Westwood. Happy is 
the nation” 

“ Ah, but I don’t think so at all! I’d like to spend all my life like 
now.” 

“ What—in sitting still in a ball-room talking to old gentlemen? I 
congratulate myself then.” 

““ No—I mean in a crowd—it is like being some one in a new book 
— it is like” 

“‘ Like watching a lot of sheep jumping over a hurdle ?” 

“No, indeed—you don’t know much about sheep if you think one’s 
really like another, though they look so.” 

“ Olympia!” said Mrs. Westwood. “Don’t talk such nonsense, 
pray. What do you know about such things? One would think 
Captain Westwood was a butcher.” 

*“* You are quite right, Mrs. Westwood,” said Forsyth, turning to her 
politely. “You would say that all men, added together, make up 
but one Adam and all women but one Eve. There are no more 
people in a ball-room than there were in Paradise.” 

Forsyth did not make a good impression upon the Westwood 
family. Not much had been said, but he had provoked Mrs. West- 
wood by taking notice of Olympia, and Olympia by seeming, as she 
thought, to be laughing at her and treating her as a child. 

“TI never could understand the pleasures of Paradise,” she said 
perversely, thinking of The Laurels. “If I had been Eve I should 
have done just like she did, only to see something of the world.” 

Mrs. Westwood looked from Forsyth to Olympia and back again 
in dismay. 

“ Olympia ! What will people think of you? I am sure you never 
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got such ideas from me.” She threw in a frown with one side of her 
face, as if to add an interpretation to her remonstrance, “ Hold your 
tongue, and don’t make an exhibition of your ignorant profanity.” 
Forsyth included both in a half-smile, in which Mrs. Westwood chose 
to read disgust, and Olympia astonishment at her daring heterodoxy. 
It pleased her to think that she had both shocked her aunt and made 
somebody stare at her. 

“You are thinking,” he said very quietly indeed, “of a sort of 
paradise from which it is no doubt best to escape in time. I was 
thinking of the paradise of a simple life and quiet mind.” 

‘“*T hate simple lives and quiet minds!” said the débutante, deter- 
mined to press her supposed advantage, and not guessing that to 
draw her out might be the very object of him whom she thought she 
was shocking and bewildering. “It is tantalising to read of what 
people have done when they had the chance and then to compare 
one’s own life with theirs. It is a good thing to live in the middle of 
rebellions and persecutions. What would Joan of Arc have been if 
she had lived in simple times and had a quiet mind ?” 

Forsyth half smiled again at this very un-ball-room-like small talk 
from the seemingly self-complacent height for which she felt in- 
clined to detest him. 

“ My dear young lady,” he answered, “do you think that greatness 
lies in doing great things by chance or in the capacity for doing them 
when the chance comes? Joan of Arc, if she is your model, would 
have been a better shepherdess and no less a heroine if she had 
lived in this peaceful village of yours.” 

“ No—she would have been a wretched shepherdess. I’ve no 
doubt hers were the worst kept sheep in all France before her time 
came. She’ld have been always longing for a wider world, and 
perhaps have done what was wrong rather than have minded sheep 
all her days. I suppose if Joan of Arc is my heroine, your hero’s a 
Quaker ?” 

“‘T have no hero, Miss Westwood, and no heroine.” 

By this time the three Miss Penders had all found partners. That 
Olympia had not was not owing to any want of unknown admirers, 
for so beautiful a stranger could not fail to attract all eyes in the 
room. But her aunt, for an hour or two at least, knew how to protect 
her own. How such things are managed chaperons, who never reveal 
their secrets, will understand. She was a poor diplomatist, but an 
excellent tactician. 

But Gerald, from his doorway, saw the state of things: and, though 
he did not recognise his mother’s hand in the affair, he was not going 
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to let Olympia sit out longer than need be. Indeed he was not 
ill-pleased to see her in such a forlorn condition as to be compelled 
to put up with the conversation of the most unattractive man in the 
room : it gave him an opportunity of claiming for his partner the de//e 
of the whole ball. 

“TI say, Olympia,” he said, coming up and interrupting the conver- 
sation without compunction, “will you try a waltz with me? I can 
pull you through somehow, I dare say. Shall we do this one?” . 

“ Gerald,” began Mrs. Westwood, who knew the effect of ball-room 
air upon incipient flirtations, “don’t you think you'd better ask 
somebody else? It’s nonsense to come to a ball to dance with you 
own cousin.” 

That was enough for Olympia, though she would have preferred to 
scare the old gentleman with her heroes and heroines a little while 
longer. She could not waltz, but that did not matter with Gerald, 
and, to vex her aunt, she would even have plunged into the Lancers. 
She rose up at once to take Gerald’s arm. Forsyth watched her 
with another smile ; but it was a sad one ; and something in Gerald’s 
manner, as he looked from the boy to the girl, made him murmur 

“ Poor young man !” 

In another moment the two would have been lost among the 
dancers when, before she had taken her partner’s arm, another young 
man came up and, looking at Forsyth for an instant, said, 

“Pray honour me with a turn or two, Miss Westwood, if you are 
not engaged.” 

Mrs. Westwood could hardly believe her eyes or ears. The Earl 
himself had come forward as a candidate for the hand of Olympia. 
It might be natural that a courteous host should not suffer a girl 
under his roof to sit out alone, but it was too bitter to think that, 
when they all got home, it would be Olympia that had danced with 
the Earl. She must do something to prevent this scandal, though in 
all other things Lord Wendale’s word would have been her law. 

“This is not Miss Westwood, my lord,” she said blandly, as it 
assuming that the intended honour was meant for the family in the 
person‘ of its proper representative. “This is Captain Westwood’s 
niece, who has never been out before. Indeed, she never dances. 
Do you, Olympia?” she asked with a meaning look. “My own 
girls‘are excellent waltzers, but Olympia never cared for dancing.” 

But Olympia thought, “‘ This is really like Cinderella!” and in the 
thought she was so ungrateful as to forget the fairy godmother—her 
cousin Gerald—without whom she would never have been at this 
wonderful ball at all. It was he who had given her the very dress 
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she wore, and now, in the presence of this magnificent romance hero, 
he faded from her sight even while his hand still touched her arm. 

“ Olympia!” he began to plead in a whisper. 

“Indeed, but I do like dancing though, Aunt Car'line! Gerald, 
you shall have the next, if you care.” 

Gerald did care ; but it was this dance he cared for, and not for 
the next or the next dozen. He was only her old playmate, of 
course, who ought to have surrendered her willingly, and have taken 
pity on some other forlorn damsel ; but he sat down by his mother, 
who felt as cross as he. 

“ Aren’t you dancing, Gerald?” she asked: 

“ No, mother ; I haven’t got a partner, and it isn’t my way to take 
other people’s. I say, mother, of all the affected fools I ever saw I 
think Lord Wendale looks about the biggest. How you all can think 
such a lot of a barber’s block I’m hanged if I know. I should like 
to see him aboard the Zapwing/ I wonder how long he takes to curl 
his hair ?” 

“Hush, for goodness sake, Gerald! He’s a most aristocratic 
young man, and I’ve no doubt his hair curls quite naturally. But 
I’m ashamed of Olympia to-night. I declare I was ready to sink 
into the earth when she was going on about Adam and Eve. Wher- 
ever she gets such ideas goodness knows. One would think she 
only came to disgrace us all; and she only a sort of charity girl, if 
Lord Wendale knew. She’s getting a regular man’s woman, as I call 
it; and men’s women I can’t abide.” 

Gerald coloured up, but only answered, “‘It’s better to be a man’s 
woman, though, than a woman’s man, like that barber’s block fellow ; 
I hate women’s men—they’re always prigs and fools.” 

If he had but known in what a dilemma Olympia’s faithlessness had 
placed her he would have been consoled. Nature is a bad dancing 
mistress, and she had known no other. Impulse had made her 
rashly bold; but when she took her place in the circle with her 
partner she felt like anything but a heroine. It is not a pleasant 
emotion when the;volunteer leader of a forlorn hope begins to feel 
his fingers tingle with the courage that is oozing out of them. She felt 
as though she were about to disgrace herself publicly before the 
whole ball-room, and bitterly repented of her disobedience to Aunt 
Caroline. 

But her luck was not doomed to desert her even now. Fortune 
helps the bold, but for the over-bold she sets no stint to her favours. 
Lord Wendale was an admirable dancer—so excellent that he could 


tell by instinct, and at the first touch, whether his partner was one to 
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do him justice. In such matters he had a woman’s tact and an 
artist's hand. So he let half a dozen couples start before them, and 
then said— 

“ Are you very fond of waltzing, Miss Westwood ? I confess that I 
am not—at least in a crowd. What do you say to our making a rather 
more quiet tour than round and round in a square yard? There is 
something I want you to see. Do you know that we have known 
each other for years—that the moment you came into the room I 
recognised you for an old and dear friend ?” 

Olympia drew a grateful sigh for her release, and opened her eyes 
widely. “I don’t care for dancing either—in a crowd. But what 
can you mean by our being friends ?” 

“That’s my secret! But it shall be revealed. Come—nobody 
will miss us for a minute”——— And Gerald, who had placed himself 
where he might make himself as miserable as possible by seeing 
Olympia’s waist encircled by the arm of the handsomest and most 
distinguished man in the room, was deprived of even this sorry 
apology for comfort. The two disappeared together from the room, 
as though the Earl had deliberately engaged her not for a dance but 
for a flirtation. 

It was quite possible. Lord Wendale, as host, had to talk to too 
many people not to make the most of what might be his only oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of the most beautiful of all his 
guests. The curtained doorway through which he led her opened at 
once into a branch of the long picture gallery that was the true glory 
of Beckfield. There had not been a Calmont for many generations 
without the taste for art that had culminated in the present Earl. 

This long gallery, seen for the first time, and hung on either side 
with glimpses into a hundred new worlds at once, filled Olympia with 
nothing less than awe. This was even better than the ball. Lord 
Wendale, watching her attentively, saw her wonderful eyes light up 
when they looked down the vista of his art treasures—if she had tried 
to please him she could not have found a better way. 

“ You care for pictures, I can see,” he said, “if you don’t care for 
waltzing. There is a second sympathy between us already. But I 
suppose you have seen my gallery often before?” 

“ No—never.” 

“Never? Impossible—when you live so near? But that is my 
fault, I’m afraid, and must be mended. Are you a painter?” 

“ No—not at all.” 

“Then you are likely to be the better critic. I am no painter, but 
I know what others can and can’t do. I was sure that eyes like 
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yours, Miss Westwood, were made to admire as well as—as—to be 
admired. There—it would out, though it sounds horribly like a 
compliment. I wish I could take you through my pictures now, but 
your mother”. 

“Mrs. Westwood is my aunt.” This was a point on which she 
would admit of no inaccuracy. 

**So much the better,” thought Lord Wendale. “I was wondering 
how roses should grow on crabsticks.—Your aunt, then, must bring 
you over—and your sisters, or cousins, or whoever they are, of 
course-—some day before I go. But, as Iwas saying, there is some- 
thing I must show you now—that won’t bear keeping.—I suppose 
you look in the glass sometimes? Well, then, I want you to look in 
a glass now, and tell me what you see. No, you needn’t look round : 
it’s just in front of you. Forsyth calls it a picture: it’s really my 
magic mirror, that shows us the past: perhaps you would rather see 
the future ; but the past—and the present—are quite enough for me.” 

“T see the face of a very beautiful girl: and—why, sure, that is 
my old bush in the Green Walk—and— !” 

“It is you that have called it beautiful, Miss Westwood. I call it 
the glory of Beckfield.” 

“‘ But who did it? Are you laughing at me?” 

“It was painted by Forsyth—the man you were talking to just 
now. Not only to-night, but for years, you have been the Queen of 
Beckfield.” 

She could hardly believe in her own glory. That she, in her 
obscurity of The Laurels, should all the time be the inspiration of a 
great painter and the pride of a great Earl !—It was impossible, and 
yet it was true. 


CHAPTER V. 


What read I in the skies, sweet maid ?— 
Good lack, I read a frown ! 

For, by this day next year, they’ve said, 
They mean to tumble down ! 

Then blue will be the fields, I wis !— 
By Venus and by Mars 

T’ll cry, for “‘ Buy sweet primroses,” 
«Come, buy my golden stars!” 


ALL this, however, was far too much like the true story of Cinderella 
—omitting the meekness of the heroine—to please Mrs. Westwood. 
Even Gerald felt that his old mate in mischief had fluttered up to a 
higher spray. Olympia herself, who came home in what her aunt 
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thought insultingly high spirits, could not help that night building an 
extra castle or two upon the magnificent trifles of that wonderful ball. 
The other girls chatted of their partners: she looked down at the 
frivolity which treated as a mere amusement so solemn a function. 

Of course she awoke to a morning of misery. Her first ball had 
crowded into a few short hours all the excitement of sights and 
sounds that had been fermenting in her ever since she had been 
brought from the other side of the world. And now it was all over— 
and her one night’s life had more than ever unfitted her for life at 
The Laurels. 

She had a headache, for the first time since her loss of Ponto: 
everybody seemed to be out of temper to her, and she seemed to be 
out of temper to everybody. Mrs. Westwood had ample cause for 
ill-humour, but surely there was no reason why Gerald, usually so 
good-humoured, should play the part of an ill-used man. He had 
intended that she should enjoy the ball, and she had enjoyed it— 
what did how she enjoyed it matter to him? Really everybody seemed 
very disagreeable. Nature, there was no doubt about it, had in- 
tended her for a great painter perhaps—certainly for a queen: 
Destiny had doomed her to be the niece of Aunt Caroline and Uncle 
John. She did not remain long in the house after the very late 
breakfast, but stole out alone to wander about her castles undis- 
turbed. 

They were very phantom castles : and Beckfield was not among 
them. She did not fancy herself in love with the Earl: but she 
recalled his rather full-flavoured compliments, and relished them 
highly. Then she thought of Gerald. Not even twenty years of The 
Laurels could prevent a grown girl from being able to read jealousy 
in the eyes of a boy. She had read it legibly enough, and was more 
pleased with this gift than with that of the silk gown. It was extorted 
homage : it enabled her for once to exert power and give pain. 

As she walked on, her fit of ill-ttemper passed away with her 
headache and she began to think about other things. There was 
the picture—why, she herself, she thought, could have done as much, 
by the light of Nature, as to make a girl’s face and encircle it with a 
garland of berries and green leaves. She had been practising it ever 
since she had “written a sefiora” on the slate for the benefit of Aunt 
Car’line : and she somehow thought her own stock face the more 
beautiful of the two. Would the Earl really remember his promise 
to ask them all over to Beckfield ? 

Her castles were growing higher and higher, vaguer and vaguer, 
when she suddenly caught sight of Gerald, strolling towards her, and 
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doing terrible execution among the nettles and fox-gloves as he came 
along. She instinctively put on an unconscious and indifferent air, 
and watched him with the cruel delight of feeling that she, whom 
everybody was always putting out of temper, had at last succeeded 
in putting somebody out of temper about her. That her victim was 
he whom she loved best made her achievement the more completely 
satisfactory. 

He soon caught sight of her, left off attacking the fox-gloves and 
nettles, and, in his turn, tried to look completely at ease. But she 
saw him colour as they came nearer, and smiled both to herself and 
to him. 

“ Gerald !—How you startled me! What are you doing here by 
yourself, all alone?” 

“What are you? I’m doing nothing—and they’re all so cor- 
foundedly slow at home.” 

“ What—Aunt Carline and Carry and Julia and Molly slow? 
Well—perhaps they are just a little.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were coming out, Olympia? You 
always used to, in old times. We could have had one of our old 
walks, and ”——— 

“No, thank you. I’m not going to risk drowning you again. And 
then I’m not sure I didn’t find you rather slow, too. You were the 
crossest of them all.” 

“Not a bit of it. And if I had been you shouldn’t have been 
surprised.” 

“You were, though—and I was surprised. I should have thought 
you'ld have enjoyed the ball you thought so much of before it came : 
and when you were there you never danced, and when it was over 
you were as grave and solemn as if you’d been to your own funeral. 
I thought sailors were always jolly and happy wherever they are, but 
I suppose I’m wrong.” 

“ As if every sailor was bound to be always grinning through a 
horse-collar! I suppose you think because I’m an officer of the 
Lapwing Yve nothing to do but dance hornpipes and chew 
tobacco ?” 

“Of course I do—and to have a wife in every port and to be 
always shivering your timbers—whatever that may be. How many 
wives have you, Gerald ?” 

“ Nonsense—can’t you talk seriously for once in a way? I’ve been 
home ever so long now, and you haven’t really talked to me, or been 
like you used to be, except when ”——— He stopped short : for it was 
not possible to put into words the episode of the parlour door. 
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Her heart already began to repent of teasing him: but the spirit of 
mischief was not so easily exorcised. 

“TJ didn’t know you were so fond of serious conversation, Gerald,” 
she said demurely. “TI shall really begin to think something has 
happened to you since you’ve been away, and that you've left your 
heart across the sea. Never mind—I’ll talk seriously enough. I have 
a crow to pick with you, and a big one.” 

“With me?” 

“Yes, with you. Once on a time you used to tell me everything— 
all your scrapes and troubles. But that’s all over now. We've 
become young lady and young gentleman now, so I must behave 
myself accordingly.” 

“ Why, what on earth do you mean? Are you really angry with 
me?” he asked, a sudden gleam of returning good temper rising in 
his eyes. If she meant to tease him she had drawn the wrong arrow 
this time—if she was really angry he was more than satisfied. One 
need not be a woman or more than eighteen to know that heat is 
incompatible with cold. Nevertheless she had not quite failed : she 
might have sent the wrong arrow, but she had put the right cap on 
his head more accurately than she pretended to believe. 

“Ah, you may well look ashamed of yourself,” she went on. 
“ How could you have had the heart to let poor Uncle John puzzle 
himself over what nobody but you could tell him—how you got here 
by a coach that you couldn’t have come by? I didn’t mind your 
not telling Aunt Car'line, you know—young men don’t tell their 
mothers everything, I suppose, though she thinks so—but oh, Gerald, 
you ought to have told me! Are you afraid of me since you've 
got a big boy—a man, I mean? And why did you go to London? 
And how did you get your face hurt? For I don’t believe what you 
said, not a word.” 

He blushed up to his hair. But he was not displeased to find that 
she had suspected him of some scrape becoming a man—that is to 
say, of one which it is improper to confide to girls and that requires 
a lie to conceal from one’s mother. However, it was not of the lie 
that he was proud, and he would have told Olympia all about it long 
ago had it not been for the admixture of a pair of blue eyes with his 
adventure. But that was all of the past now : he was looking into a 
pair of brown eyes worth all the blue eyes that ever were made. He 
had all the constancy of his eighteen years—loyalty to the queen of 
the hour. 

“Why, Olympia !” he exclaimed at last, “ you’re a witch! How 
did you know? And it’s that that vexed you ?” 
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“ That’s how I know,” she said, taking from her pocket a crumpled 
piece of thin white paper stained with large black capitals. 

“The bill of the Phcenix! How in the world did you get hold of 
that thing ?” 

“Do you think I put on your clothes without looking to see what 
was inside? Ah, you little know what secrets I mayn’t have found !” 

“ T’m awfully glad you did, and that you’ve asked me about it too 
—TI didn’t tell you before because you didn’t seem to care where I’d 
been or what I’d done. Yes, I did go up to London with Tom 
Harris you’ve heard me speak of.” 

“How splendid! Fancy having been really in London and not 
bursting out with it as soon as you came home—London, that one 
reads and hears of—it’s more than having been round the world. 
That’s like the use of the globes—but London! You must tell me 
about it, every word. Where did you go—what did you see? Did 
you see the Tower? That’s where I’'ld go first of all, and fancy 
myself Lady Jane Grey: not that I care much about her—or the 
Queen of Scots: only she wasn’t there. You didn’t see the King, 
did you? Orthe army? Or”—— 

“‘ No—I only went to the play. That’s the bill.” 

“ Ah, if that’s all you did, no wonder you didn’t tell Aunt Car'line ! 
What was it like? What did they act? Was it ‘ Hamlet’?” 

Gerald was not quick at description. “Well, no, it wasn’t ‘Hamlet.’ 
It wasn’t Shakespeare, or any of those fellows. It was what they call 
a ballet, where people dance, and all that sort of thing.” 

“T know! Oh, just think if Aunt Carine knew—I must tell her 
just for fun—I’ll leave the play-bill in her way. So that’s a real play- 
bill, is it? Why does it smell like orange-peel? Gerald, it’s the dream 
of my life to see a play. Was it very beautiful ?” 

She was once more the Olympia of old times, and the last remnant 
of a cloud was passing from Gerald’s brow. 

“ Pretty well—pretty fair,’ he said, as though he was an expe- 
rienced play-goer. ‘There was a wonderful bear, that I wish you’d 
seen, and a girl.” 

“ A bear? Then it wasn’t any of the plays I know. And what did 
vou do after the play? People that one reads of always do something 
after the play.” 

His face fell again. ‘‘ Well—to make a clean breast of it, Olympia 
—I got into as bad a mess as I was ever in, and I’ve been in a few.” 

“T should think so!” she said, proud of her old pupil in mischief. 
“ But what was it—anything very bad ?—anything I can help you in? 
Do you mean the black patch ?” 
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“ Oh, that was nothing—I’ll tell you all that afterwards. I went 
home with an actor I met there, and somehow I got cleaned out at 
écarté” 

“ Ecarté?” 

“Cards, you know ; and I had to borrow a fiver from Tom Harris 
to pay my bill and get down.” 

“‘ Gerald—you’ve been in bad company, I’m afraid !” 

“ Not a bit of it—only luck was so confoundedly against me ; and 
if you’d only seen the girl ”—— 

“ The girl ?—Do you mean the girl with the bear ?” 

“ Didn’t I say that she was there too? Well, if you’d only seen her, 
you'ld have seen at once she was as good as gold.” 

“Tf you'd read as much as I have, you wouldn’t think every girl 
perfection because she looked as good as gold. Was she dark or 
fair ?” 

“ Fair,” said Gerald, wishing for some unknown reason that he had 
said nothing of the girl. 

“Did she play cards, as well as the actor? I never trust those fair, 
washed-out looking girls. How can you be so foolish, Gerald, to go 
with people like that and let them do what they like with you? I 
dare say she was only painted, if the truth were known.” 

“‘ Indeed she wasn’t, Olympia.” 

“ Just as if a man could tell! I used to wish I was fair, but I don’t 
now. I can fancy how she laughed at you behind your back when 
you were gone.” 

Gerald blushed again—he had an uncomfortable suspicion that it 
was quite possible, though he had never allowed himself to dwell for 
a moment upon such a shame to his manhood ; and he still believed 
the poor Firefly to be as good as gold. It was to be hoped with 
better cause than he had for his belief that he had been beaten by 
luck instead of Monsieur Joseph Drouzil. 

“ And who else was there?” she asked. 

Then, glad to escape from the unlucky subject of Firefly, he told 
her at full length all about his singular meeting with their old 
acquaintance the old campaigner. ; 

“TI wonder who he is,” she said. ‘I remember all about him well 
—I was ever so much older than you, you know. And I remember 
how Uncle John looked as if he’d been shot when he saw him—and 
how he wanted to kiss me, and how he smelled of drink and tobacco. 
And you won’t remember, but I do, how Aunt Car'line asked all 
about him in the village, as if there was something going on—it 
comes back like yesterday. ’Tis queer indeed you met him again. 
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But what was queerer still, when he spoke that day I seemed to: 
remember him from before I was born. You haven’t told Uncle John 
you met him, Gerald?” 

“ How could I, without telling him” 

“Then of course you can’t now, that’s plain, unless you make a 
clean breast of your losing the money, and all. I would, if I was 
you, any way to Uncle John. Aunt Car'line’s different, and maybe 
there’s something about Major Sullivan she isn’t to know.” 

“Oh, what’s the good of telling father? I would, if I only thought 
he’ld cut up rough about it, like other fellows’ fathers. But you know 
what he’ld say—‘ There, be a good boy, and don’t vex your mother ’— 
and then he’d tell her himself, and there’d be the devil to pay. But 
the question is, how am I to pay back Tom Harris? He’s a rattling 
good fellow, you see, and wouldn’t ask me, and so I’m the more 
bound to pay him back at once—he hasn’t too many fivers, poor old 


” 


It was the first time that a money trouble had been presented to 
Olympia in any form. But she was equal to the occasion. 

“What did you give for my silk dress, Gerald? Could you sell it 
again? Would that get you five pounds ?” 

“‘ By Jove, you area brick, Olympia! But to think I’ld think of 


such a thing, even if it could be done—and it isn’t what I owe Tom 
Harris, it’s what I lost: and that was a lot more than five pounds. 
How I’m to get on till my next allowance and after that, I’m hanged 
if I know—and you know even I can’t ask my mother for money till 
the time comes for it without showing how much I want and why. 
I wish I was an admiral.” 

“T wish I was a man,” said Olympia, with a sigh. “TI'ld be a 
painter, and soon give you back all you lost, and more too.” 

“TI know you would—you’re the best brick I ever knew. But it’s 
no good wishing. By George, Olympia, I don’t know what I should 
do without you—I wouldn’t rob you of a penny, but you're the only 
fellow here one can ease one’s mind to, and I’m an ass not to have 
done it before. And you're not a bit changed, after all. Do you 
know I was as savage as—as ”"—— 

“ A bear ?” 

“Well, as a bear, if you like, when you wouldn’t dance with me 
last night, but went prowling about with that milksop of a lord.” 

**Oh, Gerald, how can you be such a foolish boy? Why should 
you care? And Lord Wendale isn’t a milksop at all. I never saw 
anybody I liked to talk to better—not even in a book.” 

Gerald’s face clouded again. “You seem to think better of him 
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than I do. Well, he’s an earl ; and I suppose he’s what some women 
would call handsome.” 

“T call him so. And why shouldn’t I like talking to a handsome 
man just as you may like playing cards with a pretty actress? 
Only the Earl is a gentleman and the girl wasn’t a lady ; that’s the 
only difference I can see.” 

“Confound the girl! Only tell me one thing—which do you like 
best, Lord Wendale or me ?” 

“You foolish boy! Of course the Earl’s better than you—a 
long way. He’s ten times handsomer, a hundred times cleverer, and 
a thousand times more everything ”——— 

“And a million times richer and better dressed, and better 
trimmed about the hair, and more of a land-lubber. All right, 
Olympia—I see ; and thank you for telling me.” 

He looked at her so ruefully, so reproachfully, so wistfully, and yet 
with so manful an appearance of determination to submit to fate 
and make the best of things, that her heart melted once more. 

“‘ And, as you say,” she said, with a face of mock gravity that once 
more thawed him through even before she had finished speaking, 
“of course there is nothing more captivating than a land-lubber who 
combs his hair nicely. Sure, do you think I like anybody better 
than the only one in all the world that ever cared for me since I was 
born? Aren’t you my own boy, Gerald, that I brought up from a 
baby, and that’s been more to me than twenty brothers all in one ? 
You won't be vexed because I catch hold of any bit of liking that 
comes in my way? I’ve always got you.” 

He had forgiven her, but was not wholly satisfied. 

*I’'ld rather be liked second best,” he said, “if the first’s always to 
be put second after the second. Liked first, put first with me. But 
never mind, you shall never say I’ve asked you to give up a minute’s 
pleasure. I say, Olympia, if Lord Wendale ever asks you to marry 
him what shall you say ?” 

“If the skies ever fall what will I do? But here’s an end of 
our nonsense. We're at home.” 

“Wait a minute ; don't be. in such a hurry to go in. Hulloa! 
There are visitors ; two horses outside the drive, and the gardener 
holding them! I say, Tom, who’s calling ?” 

**So sure as I be a man alive, Master Gerrle, it be the very living 
Earl !” 


(To be continued.) 
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IIl.—THE OFFICIAL MEMBER. 


SWi7,O one familiar with the present House of Commons 
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ty) and with that which it has superseded can fail to be 
; (© K. struck with the difference in the atmosphere of the two 
BLS assemblies. The House dispersed by the dissolution 
that startled the world in January last seemed built over a volcano, 
or, to adopt a more strictly Parliamentary illustration, on cellars 
filled with gunpowder. No member sticking his card in the 
back of his seat before prayers on a given day last Session could 
feel positively assured that before his temporary lease had lapsed 
a Ministerial crisis might not have arrived. Crises more or less 
serious were of weekly occurrence, and if the number of times 
Mr. Gladstone declared that he should regard the current pro- 
ceedings as a vote of want of confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers 
could be ascertained and summed up the result would be astounding: 
There were so many latent questions of prime importance strewed 
over the floor of the House that hon. members could scarcely go 
about their ordinary business without treading upon one of them. 
One night, for example, during a drowsy discussion in Committee 
on the Juries Bill, Mr. Magniac suddenly, and I believe uncon- 
sciously, raised the whole question of Local Taxation. It was at the 
dinner hour, when scarcely fifteen members were present, of whom, 
as it unfortunately happened, Mr. Gladstone was one. A more 
adroit leader would, in all probability, have prolonged the slumber 
in which the right hon. gentleman appeared to be locked while 
Mr. Magniac was speaking, and would have trusted to the real 
tendency of the amendment escaping the attention of the House, 
as it had evidently escaped the mover’s, If it came to a division 
its rejection was certain, and the whole matter might have been 
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comfortably disposed of before Mr. Disraeli came back from dinner. 
But Mr. Gladstone moved uneasily in his sleep as the sound of the 
speaker's voice floated round him. Presently he was wide awake 
and had caught the full meaning of the amendment, which indirectly 
sought to pledge the Government to a distinct policy in a matter 
on which they had not yet declared themselves. Mr. Stansfeld was 
sent for, and after a brief consultation the Premier was on his legs, 
earnestly combatting the arguments of Mr. Magniac, much to the 
marvel of the odd thirteen sleeping members and to the surprise of 
the hon. member for St. Ives, who learnt for the first time that he, 
a good Ministerialist, had been talking treason. Instantly all was 
animation in the lobbies, the library, the dining-room, and the tea- 
room. Mr. Disraeli was summoned; the front Opposition Bench 
filled, as if by magic ; the House was thronged, an animated dis- 
cussion arose, and about midnight Mr. Gladstone was compelled to 
consent to the reporting of progress, and the debate was adjourned 
with a view to the marshalling of forces for a pitched battle. In the 
meantime the Juries Bill, which otherwise might on this night have 
passed through Committee, was temporarily shelved. 

This is one of a score of instances that crowd upon the recollec- 
tion as we think of the late House of Commons and of the electrical 
atmosphere which it breathed. But we have changed all that with 
the change of Ministry. The present House of Commons, as far as 
it has at present developed its characteristics, is a sober, business-like 
assembly, that comes down to get a certain amount of work performed, 
and is chiefly concerned to run through it as quickly as possible, and 
“so home to bed.” For this marked alteration in demeanour the 
change in the fersonnel of the Ministry is undoubtedly principally 
accountable. It is impossible to conceive a more complete contrast 
than that presented by the principal men in the late and the present 
Governments. Mr. Disraeli vice Mr. Gladstone, Sir Stafford Northcote 
vice Mr. Lowe, Mr. Hardy vice Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Ward Hunt vice 
Mr. Goschen, Lord George Hamilton vice Mr. Grant Duff, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach vice the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Cross vice Mr. 
Bruce, Lord Henry Lennox vice Mr. Ayrton! Is not the marshalling 
of these names a chapter in itself? Both the men and the circum- 
stances under which public affairs are administered are radically the 
opposites of each other. All Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues were stars, 
and all his undertakings grand. Mr. Disraeli has been content to 
surround himself with men of whom, as individuals, no great things 
are expected; and his policy, approved ,by a nation somewhat 
wearied out with the rack of expectancy upon which it has been 
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stretched for the preceding five years, is to do nothing, in a manner 
as harmless and as pleasant as possible. 

Let us alone. Time driveth"onward;fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us—— 


(Including the Irish Church revenues, the right of the Irish landlord 
to do what he liked with his own, the privilege of purchase in the 
army, the right to know how our dependants vote, and, virtually, the 
control of the education of our poorer neighbours’ children) —— 


All things are taken from us and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 


This slumberous, petulant murmur of the Lotos-eaters expresses fairly 
enough the spirit of the Ministry now seated on the Treasury Bench, 
and it has succeeded in pervading the House of Commons in a 
manner marvellous to behold. 

For such a policy as is herein indicated Mr. Disraeli is a Heaven- 
born leader. He possesses in a remarkable degree the great gift of 
silence, which is absolutely requisite in a Minister leading the House 
of Commons in times like the present. It has always been the fatal 
fault of Mr. Gladstone, regarded as a Parliamentary leader, that he 
could not from time to time sit still and say nothing. Mr. Disraeli 
can, and the advantage he has hereby occasionally gained over his 
great rival has been enormous. There is a passage in “‘ Coningsby” 
—a book which opens more windows looking on the soul of Mr. 
Disraeli than are to be found in all his other utterances bound in a 
volume—which recurs to the mind in a study of the Premier as a 
Parliamentary leader. ‘A leader who can inspire enthusiasm,” says 
the author, “‘he commands the world. Divine faculty! Rare and 
incomparable privilege! A Parliamentary leader who possesses it 
doubles his majority ; and he who has it notsmay shroud himself in 
artificial reserve, but he will nevertheless be_as far from controlling 
the spirit as from captivating the hearts of his sullen followers.” The 
preface to the volume in which this passage occurs is dated exactly 
thirty years ago come the day this number of the Gent/eman’s shall be 
published—‘* May Day, 1844,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, little dreaming how 
a quarter of a century later this curious fashion of dating epistles 
should, in the case of “‘ Maundy Thursday,” create quite a sensation 
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throughout the empire and lead to the penning of innumerable leading 
articles. Mr. Disraeli was at the period a young man, shining in 
Parliament and society it is true, but with a glittering uncertain light 
that did not inspire in the mind of the unprejudiced beholder any 
confidence in its continuance. Like his own Coningsby, he had a 
circle of attached friends, “all men whose position forced them into 
public life,” forming “a nucleus of honour, faith, and power,” and 
lacking only a leader who would “ dare.” It is conceivable that at this 
epoch Mr. Disraeli set out with the hope of “inspiring enthusiasm ” 
and so “ commanding the world.” The effort, if made, is one in which 
he has conspicuously failed, and in the picture he drew thirty years 
ago of the leader shrouding himself in artificial reserve we have a 
curiously exact portrait of himself, whilst he sketches Mr. Gladstone 
in the opposite panel. Happily for the Premier, the power of 
inspiring enthusiasm is not needed for the discharge of the official 
duties of a leader of the House of Commons, and, in fact, its posses- 
sion is in this connection actually detrimental. Partly for this reason 
Mr. Disraeli, as an official member, stands as far above Mr. Gladstone 
as Mr. Gladstone, regarded as an orator, towers above Mr. Disraeli. 
The one has a tact, a ready wit, and an imperturbability of temper 
of which the other has often shown himself distressingly deficient. 
As a statesman, Lord Palmerston fell far short of the just renown of 
Mr. Gladstone ; but when we think of the qualities by which Lord 
Palmerston ruled the House of Commons, and mentally compare them 
with the temperament of the author of the Irish Land Bill and the 
Irish Church Bill, we perceive why under the leadership of the latter 
the House should often have grown riotous, and how it came to pass 
that the progress of public business has frequently been delayed. 
Mr. Gladstone always took matters au sérieux. He answered an 
interrogation by a speech, had “‘ three courses” for choice in the most 
trivial dilemma, and thrust himself into debates which had far better 
been left to the subordinate officers of his Government. Had 
Mr. Gladstone been on the Treasury Bench when, the other night, 
Mr. Whalley proposed to add two names to the Committee on 
Privileges he would almost certainly have opposed the motion, stating 
his teasons in a convincing speech. Mr. Whalley would have risen 
to speak, a scene of uproar would have followed, and much valuable 
time would have been lost. Mr. Disraeli, seeing at a glance that it 
did not matter the toss of a button whether the two gentlemen named 
by Mr. Whalley were on or off the Committee, simply said that he 
“‘saw no objection to the proposal,” and it was settled in five minutes. 
The Premier does not aspire to the jaunty manner of Lord Palmerston 
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in dealing with official work in the House, but he has an easy con- 
versational way of disposing of it which is not less efficacious, and he 
carefully distinguishes between the duty of making a speech and the 
accident of answering a question. He is a much less anxious man 
than his predecessor in office, and with him on the box there is 
considerably less creaking of the wheels of the chariot of State than 
we have been accustomed to during recent Sessions. 

The transition at the Treasury from Mr. Robert Lowe to Sir 
Stafford Northcote is like taking a saucer of tepid tea after swallow- 
ing a cup of sour cider. In forming his Ministry Mr. Disraeli seems 
to have sought for contrasts to the fersonnel of the late Government, 
even to the points of beard and whisker. On higher grounds it is 
impossible to conceive a more complete contrast than that presented 
by Sir Stafford and his two immediate predecessors in the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone raised the exposition 
of the Budget to the level of the highest oratorical displays of the 
Session. In Mr. Lowe’s time the Budget night was an event of 
importance beyond the limits of the interest that attached to the 
disclosure of the Ministerial financial programme. Sir Stafford 
Northcote has brought the Budget speech down to little more than 
a dry business statement inflated rather than adorned by argument 
and illustration. A harsh dry voice, an unsympathetic manner, and 
an almost total absence of the charm of imagination or fancy, 
reduce his speeches to a dead level over which the House is 
glad to hasten at a trot. He is, however, a safe business mar, 
and in the present temper of Parliament is a welcome ‘foil to 
the brilliancy of his predecessors. In the case of his immediate 
forerunner this brilliancy was, it must be admitted, a matter of faith 
rather than of sight. The reputation made by Mr. Lowe whilst he was 
a dweller in the Cave of Adullam pitched high the expectation of the 
House whenever, in the early days of his occupancy, he rose from 
the Treasury Bench. But I cannot at the moment call to mind any 
occasion when this expectation was fully satisfied. By far the best 
speech Mr. Lowe has delivered of late years was that in which, 
addressing the electors of London University upon the dissolution of 
Parliament, he attacked his ancient foeman Mr. Disraeli. This was 
done in his best old manner, a manner which he had apparently 
found unsuited for a Cabinet Minister speaking in Parliament, and 
had consequently temporarily abandoned. Good or indifferent, Mr. 
Lowe’s speeches are of the class of oratory that it is better to read 
than to listen to. His voice is not an attractive one, and it suffers 
sorely in the delivery. Possibly the outside public will find a 
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difficulty in believing it, but it is nevertheless true that Mr. Lowe is: 
a bashful speaker. When he comes to a point in his speech he 
seems half afraid of it not succeeding, and goes some way towards 
realising his fears by hanging down his head and nervously jerking 
out the concluding portion of the sentence, wherein the sting 
generally lies, in a low, broken tone that frequently fails to reach 
one-half his hearers. He is, furthermore, afflicted with near-sighted- 
ness, and on Budget nights, when recurrence to documents was 
of momentary necessity, the spectacle of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer holding within an inch of his eyebrows a piece of paper— 
generally the wrong piece at first—hurriedly glancing over it, quoting 
figures, and immediately correcting his quotations, was a spectacle 
not calculated to engender either confidence or pleasure. Mr. 
Lowe’s manner of answering questions was wont much to amuse the 
House before repetition palled upon the appetite. If the question 
might be answered by the monosyllable “yes” or “no,” “yes” or 
“no” was the full extent of Mr. Lowe’s answer. He had a whole- 
some contempt for purposeless talk, and once horrified a number of 
estimable gentlemen who had occupied a whole night in a discussion 
on a forthcoming Budget by curtly promising to consider their 
“ interesting conversation,” and so resuming his seat. They thought 
they had been “debating,” and have probably never forgiven the 
scornful Chancellor of the Exchequer for reminding them that they 
were only conversing. 

The present Ministry has been for so brief a period in office 
that some of its members have scarcely had time to develop a 
mannerism. But the Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, was evidently to 
the official manner born, and rises to answer questions put to him on 
the Treasury Bench as if he had been seated there since the passage 
of the Reform Act. His sub, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, who used to 
be a fearful bore when he was a private member, is, temporarily only 
it is to be feared, tamed by the chains of office, and always seems glad 
to find himself once more safe on the Treasury Bench without having 
perilled the British Constitution by inadvertent or indiscreet obser- 
vations. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach also displays this wholesome 
timidity, his manner being in marked contrast to that of the noble 
lord whom he succeeds. ‘The Marquis of Hartington had none of 
the supercilious manner of Mr. Ayrton, but, equally with a colleague 
in whose companionship he must have joyed, his lordship possessed 
the art of making his audience thoroughly understand that, what 
with their questions, their objections, and their suggestions, they 
were decidedly obnoxious and altogether unnecessary people, and 
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that if they would just leave the affairs of the department in the 
hands of him who, however unwillingly, addressed them, it would be 
a great deal better for the country. For the heir to a dukedom and 
revenues untold, the Marquis of Hartington was a most exemplary 
member of Parliament, being constantly in his place in the House, 
and invariably at hand when the division bell rang, just as if he were 
a Taper or a Tadpole, or even a Right Hon. Nicholas Rigby. But 
he never spoke unless he was absolutely obliged, and then said as 
little as possible. ‘There was a surliness about his manner that did 
not make him an attractive speaker; but then, as I have said, he is 
the eldest son of a duke, and on the whole was acceptable to the 
House of Commons, and even partially awed the Irish members. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s father was only a baronet, and during his 
ten years’ holding of a seat in the House he has not manifested any 
qualities that will compensate for this comparative failing. 

The Hon. Robert Bourke, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, succeeds a painstaking and efficient man, who was a good 
deal before the House in the course of a Session. A rapid, glib 
speaker, Lord Enfield always showed himself well posted up in the 
details of his office, and had a conciliatory way of addressing the 
House that was quite refreshing after experience of the manner of the 
great majority of his colleagues. Mr. Bourke is himself one of those 
singularly happy men of whom the House of Commons persists in 
expecting great things. When, six years ago, he took his séat every- 
body agreed that one who would prove to be a great orator had 
shaken hands with the Speaker. Mr. Bourke has, at least on two 
occasions of recent date, found himself in a position when, if the 
great speech were ready, it might haye been made in’ the hearing of 
a crowded House and upon a critical occasion. But the speech has 
yet to be delivered. Mr. C. S. Read never made any pretensions to 
oratory, and never had them put forth on his account. A plain, 
straightforward, practical speaker, whom men listen to for what he 
has to say, not for his manner of saying it. In this respect he is the 
counterpart of Sir Massey Lopes, though, on the whole, perhaps, of 
a higher mental calibre, arid certainly capable of taking wider views 
than the champion of the Local Taxation Relief agitators, who has been 
made aJunior Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. W. H. Smith is of the very stuff 
that Ministers are made of, and will some day see much higher office 
than the modest one of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, which 
he now holds. A plain, clear, sensible, judicious speaker, who always 
seems to see the right thing at the right moment, and makes known his 


discovery in a modest manner which the House relishes as a rare luxury. 
NN 2 
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His immediate colleague in office, Mr. Hart Dyke, is a young man 
to be chief whip to the Government, and whilst yet he was lieutenant 
to Colonel Taylour had some juvenile ways with him, which time will 
possibly mend. It was curiously provoking to have Mr. Hart Dyke 
appearing several times in the course of a sitting, to see him stand in 
the centre of the line that marks the bar of the House, and with his 
hands in his pockets slowly survey the assembly as if it were a 
marionnette show of which he was the registered proprietor. Last 
Session Mr. Hart Dyke persistently wore brown gaitered boots, and 
on a night when a great division was pending the sight of these little 
brown gaiters twinkling about the bar became to the highly strung 
mind positively insupportable. Mr. Glyn managed to get through 
his really important business with far less bustle. He was always 
about the House, bright, cheerful, good tempered, and ready. When 
a hard fate made him a peer both sides of the House felt that the 
place seemed scarcely what it used to be, and all regretted that they 
should never more hear his rapid stuttering cry “ Ayes to the right, 
£f-four hundredandone. Noes to the left, f-f-fifty-three!” Among 
his many qualifications as a successful whip, Mr. Glyn possessed a 
rare and indescribable power of throwing into the tone of his 
announcements of divisions a delicate yet unmistakable intimation 
of the hopelessness of opposing the Ministry. An altogether different 
personage from his dapper junior and from his sprightly opponent is 
Colonel Taylour, chief whip on the Conservative side whilst his party 
was in opposition, and now Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
A_ big, loosely-jointed man, whose careless attire was ever a 
silent reproach to the coxcombry of Mr. Hart Dyke. No one un- 
acquainted with the fact would have divined that the heavy looking 
man who occasionally strode across the floor of the House a few 
minutes before a division was called held in his hands all the 
strings which, pulled, recorded the votes of a great party. But he 
did, and so held them that on more than one occasion he surprised 
the House and fluttered Mr. Glyn by running an actually strong 
Government so close that the Ministerial wateny was rather a morti- 
fication than a triumph. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth has been in office before, and is a painstaking, 
useful man, but not of the sort to fill the House at the dinner hour. 
Sir Charles Adderley has a great reputation as an authority on 
Colonial affairs, for which reason, perhaps, Mr. Disraeli did not 
make him Colonial Secretary. Mr. Bright has written of the right 
hon. baronet “‘He is a dull man”; and I do not think the 
accuracy of the description would be increased by amplification. 
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Lord Henry Lennox was, after the death of Mr. Corry, the Opposi- 
tion Naval critic,and so has been made Chief Commissioner of 
Works, in which capacity he will have nothing: to do with ships. 
There was a promising truculence in the manner in which Lord Henry 
was wont to throw up his feet against the table and, whilst the Navy 
Estimates were being moved, gaze complacently upon a pair of legs 
which only in a frenzy of self-delusion could be regarded as hand- 
some. But nothing ever came of his speeches, and what he fought 
Mr. Goschen for the few members who remained to hear him never 
could make out. Mr. E. S. Gordon, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
is very little known in the House, but he.is assured in advance of a 
favourable reception, if it were only for the fact that his acceptance 
of office is incompatible with the further appearance of Mr. Young 
on the Treasury Bench. “So glad to hear a good account of your 
health and appearance from our Lord Advocate,” wrote Mr. Glad- 
stone to Dean Ramsay in a correspondence just published. “A 
clever chiel, is he not?” Mr. Young was decidedly of the affirmative 
opinion, and made the most of the opportunities afforded by his posi- 
tion in the House to gain converts. Happily these opportunities were 
rare, and as Scotch business generally comes on about one o’clock in 
the morning, when only a score or so of members remain, the amount 
of human suffering endured consequent on Mr. Young availing 
himself of them was much less than, under other circumstances, it 
might have been. But though Mr. Young was not a favourite 
speaker, he doubtless did valuable service to the Ministry, for the 
instinct of self-preservation is very strong, and it is difficult to 
imagine many points which men would not give up if the relinquish- 
ment of opposition guaranteed the reduction by half an hour’s 
length of a speech from the ex-Lord Advocate. 

Joe Atlee, chatting with Lord Kilgobbin’s son Dick about “ the 
mighty intelligences that direct us,” observes, “It is no exaggeration 
that I say if you were to be in the Home Office and I at the Foreign 
Office without our names being divulged there is not a man or woman 
in England would be the wiser or the worse ; though if either of us 
were to take charge of the engine on the Holyhead line there would 
be a smash or an explosion before we reached Rugby.” Mr. Lever 
knew what he was writing about, and that he has not been led away 
from the truth by the lure of an epigram will appear if we reflect for a 
moment that Mr. Gathorne Hardy has succeeded Mr. Cardwell at the 
War Office, Mr. Ward Hunt supersedes Mr. Goschen at the Admiralty, 
Lord John Manners occupies Mr. Monsell’s desk at the Post 
Office, and, as happened after that fearful bout of cursing on the part 
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of the Bishop of Rheims, nobody seems one bit the worse—or the 
better either for the matter of that. Between the present and the 
past Postmaster-General there is, indeed, little to choose, for there 
exist no striking differences except, perhaps, that whilst Lord John 
Manners can, if asked why he should be Postmaster-General, state that 
his father is a duke and that his personal enjoyment of the Premier’s 
friendship dates back over thirty years, Mr. Monsell, not possessing 
these advantages, would, if the question were addressed to him, be 
utterly nonplussed. But the great gulfs which are by personal 
characteristics fixed between Mr. Hardy and Mr. Hunt on the 
one hand, and Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Goschen on the other, 
are so wide that but for the existence of the principle which 
Mr. Joe Atlee illustrates, the War Office and the Admiralty would 
ere now be turned upside down. In the matter of oratorical ability 
it is difficult to say whether the House has lost or gained by the 
change. Mr. Cardwell was a hard, dry speaker, and had a melan- 
choly, woe-begone manner with him, which, till the House grew accus- 
tomed to it in connection with statements relating to the business 
of the War Office, suggested that some great calamity had suddenly 
befallen the British army, and that when Mr. Cardwell’s spirits had 
slightly recovered from the shock details of the calamity should be 
forthcoming from his lips. But, withal, his statements would, if 
mankind could only bring themselves to pay attention to their 
lengthened utterance, be found to be luminous, and they invariably 
disclosed a comprehensive grasp of the subject and the appliance to 
dealings with it of sound common sense, unbiassed judgment, and 
great business capacity. Mr. Cardwell never aspired to eloquence, 
but just delivered himself of the business he had at heart, and 
was concerned rather that it should prosper than that he should 
shine. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, deceived by the cheers of the country 
party that never fail to echo his utterances, is under the delusion that 
he is an eloquent man. There never was a more complete mistake. 
He has a great flow of words, and can pour them forth in intelligible 
sequence by the hour. But wordiness is not oratory—is even fatal 
to oratory—and Mr. Gathorne Hardy is excessively wordy. He has 
a good voice for a short speech, but in the absence of modulation it 
becomes wearisome at the end_ of the first half hour. He starts off 
at a gallop, and never draws rein till he is about to sit down, which 
he often does in a husky and breathless condition. He has some 
debating power, and uses it with the trained ability of a barrister. 
But for those who are not moved save by some flight of fancy, some 
arrow of wit, some lambent flame of passionate eloquence, Mr. 
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Hardy’s voice in debate is even as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. j 

Mr. Goschen is a speaker of the Cardwell school, though here the 
mournful manner is changed for a somewhat timid, anxious, half 
apologetical air. He has a curious trick when addressing the House 
of holding himself by the lappets of the coat, as if otherwise he might 
run away and leave matters to explain themselves. Sometimes 
he changes the action and, apparently having the same object in 
view, holds himself down firmly by the hips. When not thus 
engaged he is nervously sorting the papers before him, or clawing 
at the air with the forefinger of his right hand. He has a 
peculiar voice, which does not gain additional charm from the 
prevalence of a tone suggestive of a perpetual cold in the head. Like 
Mr. Cardwell, his speeches read better than they sound, for he, too, 
has great business capacity, and possesses the power of marshalling 
intricate facts and figures in a manner that makes dark places clear. 
Mr. Ward Hunt is remarkable as combining in his person two charac- 
teristics which rarely go together. He is a very big man and yet he 
is a scold. When in times past he rose to speak from the front Oppo- 
sition Bench he invariably put his right hand, knuckles downward, on 
the corner of the clerk’s desk and, standing chiefly on one leg, with 
his left arm akimbo, began to scold. I have not had the oppe~tunity 
of observing with what degree of facility the right hon. gent!eman 
has adapted himself to the circumstance that under a Conservative 
Government the corner of the clerk’s desk is on his left hand. But 
it is reasonable to hope that, in the brighter days that have dawned 
for the country, Mr. Ward Hunt may grow placable and abandon a 
tone of voice and a manner of speech which are strongly suggestive 
of the feminine art of “nagging.” A cast of mind that permitted an 
ex-Cabinet Minister to become the exponent of back stair gossip and 
seriously to propound in the House of Commons the question 
“whether it was true that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Commissioner of Works were not on speaking terms ” does not 
promise much for future manifestations of dignity. But prosperity is 
a wholesome corrective of mental acidity, and it may work wonders 
with the new First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The appointment of Mr. Lowther to an Under Secretaryship in 
the Colonial Office, the naming of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck as 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade, and the making of 
Sir James Elphinstone a Junior Lord of the Treasury, are three jokes 
which Mr. Disraeli has permitted to himself as tempering the gravity 
of official cares. I am not, however, quite sure that the pitchforking 
into office of Mr. James Lowther has not, at bottom, other reasons 
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than that suggested on the face of it. Mr. Disraeli specially prides 
himself, and with reason, upon his judgment of men, and is peculiarly 
prone to stretch forth his hand, take out of a crowd an unre- 
cognised individual, and promote him to high office. This daring 
disregard of conventionalities was displayed in a marked manner by 
his preference for Mr. R. A. Cross, who at a single bound rises from 
the position of a private member to the post of Home Secretary and 
the rank of Privy Councillor. It may be that Mr. Disraeli has seen 
in Mr. Lowther latent qualities which, with opportunity, may blossom 
into Ministerial greatness. Up to the end of last Session the House 
had seen those qualities exercised only in the direction of interfering 
with the progress of Mr. Gladstone’s plans for the disposition of 
business, and herein they were generally triumphant. Mr. Lowther’s 
favourite hour for “catching the eye of the Speaker” was towards 
midnight, and after a Minister had for an hour or so been sedulously 
pouring oil on the troubled waters of a debate Mr. Lowther had a 
wicked way of dropping a lighted match by way of complement. As 
one of the players in the battledore and shuttlecock game of moving 
alternately that the “ House do now adjourn,” and that “ the debate be 
now adjourned,” Mr. Lowther had no rival. Arriving fresh from the 
delights of dinner or the comforts of the club, it was a new joy to 
bait wearied Ministers, and at the same time feel that you were shield- 
ing the British Constitution from tke fresh assaults of a reckless 
Minister. This was the work Mr. Lowther seemed to have appointed 
for his doing, and he did it well, there being in his manner a grave 
mocking earnestness that would have been enjoyable at an earlier 
and fresher hour of the night. All this is changed now, and the 
Treasury Bench finds room for no more sedate, attentive, respectful, 
respectable, and responsible personage than Her Majesty’s Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. - Like Prince Henry when called 
to the throne by the death of his father, Mr. Lowther has “turned 
away his former self,” and it requires no great effort of imagination to 
conjure up the scene in which he probably bade farewell to his old 
companions. The “Lord Chief Justice” is to be envied the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Lowther say, 


The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in vanity, till now. 
Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 


No such suspicion of coming greatness hangs about Sir James 
Elphinstone or Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. The joke of their appoint- 
ment to office is not made dubious by the thought that possibly after 
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all they may turn out to be Henry the Fourths. Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck shared Mr. Lowther’s peculiarity for manifesting himself at 
untimely hours of the night with the object of obstructing business ; 
but his manner of accomplishing his desire was markedly different. 
Mr. Lowther cften got the House to laugh with him ; Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck was always laughed at. He had one article of political 
faith, and it was expressed in the declaration that no good thing 
could come out of a Cabinet which had Mr. Gladstone for its chief. 
Just as Mr. Newdegate always drags the Pope into his speeches, and 
as Mr. Dick invariably introduced the head of King Charles I. into 
his Memorial, so did Mr. Cavendish Bentinck refer to Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal agency the passing difficulty of the moment. aditués of the 
House of Commons will be able to recall a series of midnight scenes 
in which Mr. Cavendish Bentinck appears in his well-known place 
at the first seat on the second bench below the gangway—flushed 
face, rumpled hair, white necktie, and a great display of shirt front. 
Below him sits his distinguished connection of the same name, who 
occasionally turns and whispers some fresh point against the guilty 
Gladstone. Behind, in the same line, is bluff Sir James Elphinstone, 
who, prodding him mercilessly in the small of the back to attract his 
attention, adds hints in the same direction. Between the two it is no 
wonder that Mr. Cavendish Bentinck sometimes lets drop unpar- 
liamentary remarks, which, amidst roars of laughter, he presently 
retracts. One valuable quality, it must be admitted, he had, and it 
was the rare power to make Mr. Gladstone humorous. It often 
happened in late Sessions that the hon. member for Whitehaven 
immediately preceded the leader of the House, and, if he had not in 
his remarks gone beyond the limits of human patience, Mr. Gladstone 
used to play with him as a kitten plays with a ball, rolling him over 
and over, and occasionally giving him a pretty smart rap, an exercise 
which no one enjoyed with more uproarious merriment than Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck himself. 

In the case of Sir James Elphinstone Mr. Disraeli’s humour has made 
a special point. In the good old days when the Honourable East 
India Company flourished, Sir James commanded one of its ships, 
and was probably as good a skipper as ever sailed round the Cape ot 
Good Hope. He looks every inch a sailor, and should politics ever 
fail him and adversity overtake him he is assured of a competency 
as long as the nautical drama draws a house. If he had nothing 
to do but walk across a stage that was arranged as a ship’s deck 
it would be enough*to invest the scene with a strong sense of 
realism. In familiar speech in the House of Commons he is known 
as “the Bo’sun,” and his swaggering, cheery walk up the floor with 
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his hat held firmly in his hand, as if it were a sou’wester in peril from 
a stiff breeze, is redolent of the quarter-deck. His speech, too, 
bewrayeth the sailor. He was in former times always ready with a few 
general remarks on “ the cheeseparing Government ”; but for choice he 
preferred to board them under the colours of the Union Jack. I think 
it was he who discovered that great and famous scandal about “ old 
anchors.” At any rate when found he made a note of it, and was 
never tired of casting the anchors at Mr. Childers and Mr. Goschen. 
Old ropes he was also strong upon, and yellow metal for ship’s 
bottoms ever found in him an enlightened protector. He was always 
primed with some mysterious information about the Government's 
doings in the dockyard, which he sometimes darkly hinted at in the 
form of a question blusteringly put to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, but oftener embodied in a resolution to be moved on 
going into Committee of Supply. He was not often right ; but that 
did not matter, as nobody minded what he said, and everybody rather 
liked the bluff old sailor, who seemed to bring into the enervating air 
of the House of Commons a whiff of salt sea breeze. If Sir James 
Elphinstone was to be made anything at all in the Conservative 
Government it was reasonable to suppose that he would have been 
made a Junior Lord of the Admiralty. But Mr. Disraeli reserved the 
Junior Lordship of the Admiralty for Sir Massey Lopes, who is great 
on the local burdens, and made a Junior Lord of the Treasury of Sir 
James Elphinstone, who knows exactly why the Caf¢ain went down, 
and where Her Majesty’s dockyards would have been in another 
year had not a merciful Providence removed the cocked hat of office 
from Mr. Goschen’s head. It is all very well for Mr. Disraeli to 
have his joke, but it is the old story of the boys and the frogs over 
again. As a critical authority on naval matters Sir James Elphinstone 
is to us henceforth as Browning’s “ Lost Leader,” who, “just for a 
handful of silver left us, just for a riband to stick in his coat.” 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 


Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die, 


will do so no more. Possibly Sir James may presently get restless, 
and, giving up his £1,000 a year and his inglorious seat on the 
Treasury Bench, return, with telescope under his arm, to his old 
post on the watch-tower. But he will never more be “ the Bo’sun” 
of old. Still like the “ Lost Leader,” his repentance, and return to a 
seat below the gangway, would bring only— 


The glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again. 





Eros ATHANATOS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHITE ROSE AND RED.” 





[A Garpen. THE NuptiaL Nicut or HyacintHus AND IRENE.] 


Two shapes that walk together, and caress, 

Amid a garden sweet with silentness, 

And watching every flower and pulsing star, 
Share their souls’ rapture with all things that are. 
Thro’ the wide casement, open to the sky, 
White-footed gleams the bed where they shail lie ; 
And from the chamber, luminously dim, 

Red marble steps slope downward to the brim 

Of a white fountain in the garden, where 

A marble dryad glimmers thro’ the air. 

Scented the garden lies and blossom-strewn, 

And still as sleep beneath the rising Moon, 
Save from a blooming rose-grove warm and still 
Soft steals the nightingale’s thick amorous trill. 


HYACINTHUS. 


@e EEST thou two waifs of cloud in the dim blue 
Pant Meandering moonward in the vap’rous light ? 
G Methinks they are two spirits bright and true, 
SA Blending their silvern breaths, and born anew, 
In the still rapture of this heavenly night ! 
See ! how like flowers the stars their path bestrew, 
Till the Moon turns, and smiles, and looks them thro’, 
Breathing upon them, when with bosoms white 
They melt on one another, and unite. 
Now they are gone ! they vanish from our view, 
Lost in that rapture exquisitely bright ! 
O love! my love! methinks that thou and I 
Resemble those thin waifs in Heaven astray ; 
We meet, we blend, grow bright ! 


— 


IRENE. 
And we must die! 


HYACINTHUS. 
Nay, sweet, for Love can never pass away ! 
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IRENE. 


Are /hey not gone? and, dear, shall we not go? 
O Love is life, but after life comes death ! 


HYACINTHUS. 
No flower, no drop of rain, no flake of snow, 
No beauteous thing that blossometh below, 
May perish, tho’ it vanish ev’n as breath ! 
‘The bright Moon drinks those wanderers of the west, 
‘They melt in her warm beauty, and are blest. 
We see them not, yet in that light divine 
Upgather’d, they are happy, and they shine : 
Not lost, but vanish’d, grown ev’n unawares 
A part of a diviner life than theirs ! 


NIGHTINGALES SING. 
Thro’ our throats the raptures nse, 
In the scented air they swim ; 
From the skies, 
With their own love-lustre dim, 
Gaze innumerable eyes !— 
Sweet, O sweet, 
Grows the music from each throat, 
Thick and fleet, 
Note on note, 
Till in ecstasy we float ! 


IRENE. 


How vast looks Heaven ! how solitary and deep ! 
Dost thou believe that Spirits walk the air, 

Treading those azure fields, and downward peep 

With sad great eyes when Earth is fast asleep ? 


HYACINTHUS. 
One spirit, at least, immortal Love, walks there ! 


A SHOOTING STAR. 


Swift from my bliss, in the silence above, 
I slip to thy kiss, O my star! O my love! 


SPIRITS IN THE LEAVES. 


Who are these twain in the garden-bowers ? 
They glide with a rapture rich as ours. 





Eris Athanatos. 


Touch them, feel them, and drink their sighs, 
Brush their lips and their cheeks and eyes ! 


How their hearts beat! how they glow ! 
Brightly, lightly, they come and go ; 
Upward gazing they look in bliss, 

Save when softly they pause, to kiss. 


Kiss them also and share the light 

That fills their breathing this golden night. 
Touch them! clasp them! round them twine, 
Their lips are burning with dews divine. 


HYACINTHUS. 


Love, tread this way with rosy feet ; 
And resting on the shadowy seat 

Neath the laburnum’s golden rain, 
Watch how with murmurous refrain 

The fountain leaps, its basin dark 
Flashing in many a starry spark. 

With such a bliss, with such a light, 
With such an iteration bright, 

Our souls upbubbling from the clay, 
Leap, sparkle, blend in silvern spray, 
Gleam in the Moon, and, falling still, 
Sink duskily with a thick thrill, 
Together blent with kiss and press, 

In the dark silence of caress. 

Yet there they pause not, but, cast free 
After surcease of ecstasy, 

Heavenward they leap together clinging, 
And like the fountain flash, upspringing ! 


THE FOUNTAIN LEAPING. 
Higher, still higher ! 
With a trembling and gleaming 
Still upward streaming, 
In the silvern fire 
Of a dim desire ; 
Still higher, higher, 
With a bright pulsation 
Of aspiration, — 
Higher ! 
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Higher, still higher ! 
To the lights above me ; 
They gleam, they love me, 

They beckon me nigher, 

And my waves aspire, 

Still higher, higher ;— 

But I fall down failing, 
Still wildly wailing— 
Higher ! 














NIGHTINGALES SING. 






Deeper let the glory glow ; 
Sweeter let our voices croon ! 

Yet more slow, 

Let our happy music flow, 

Sweet and slow, hush’d and low, 
Now the gray cloud veils the Moon. 
Sweet, O sweet! 

Watch her as our wild hearts beat. 
See ! she quits the clasping cloud, 
Forth she sails on silvern feet, 
Smiling with her bright head bow’d ! 
Pour the living rapture loud ! 
Thick and fleet, 

Sweet, O sweet, 

Let the notes of rapture crowd ! 





















IRENE (40 herself ). 


And ¢his is Love !—Until this hour 
I never lived ; but like a flower 
Close prest i’ the bud, with sleeping senses, 

I drank the dark dim influences 

Of sunlight, moonlight, shade, and dew. 

At last I open, thrilling thro’ 

With Love’s strange scent, which seemeth part 
Of the warm life within my heart, 

Part of the air around. O bliss! 

Was ever night so sweet as this ? 

It is enough to breathe, to be, 

As if one were a flower, a tree, 

A leaf o’ the bough, just stirring light 
With the warm breathing of the night ! 
























Evrés Athanaios. 

































SPIRITS IN THE LEAVES. 
Whisper, what are they doing now? 
He is kissing his lady’s brow, 
Holding her face up to the light 
Like a beautiful tablet: marble-white. 





The Moon is smiling upon it—lo ! 
Whiter it is than driven snow. 

He kisses again and speaketh gay ; 
Whisper, whisper, what doth he say? 


HYACINTHUS. 





For ever and ever! for ever and ever! 
As the fount that upleaps, as the breezes that blow, 
Love thou me ! 
For ever and ever, for ever and ever, 
While the nightingales sing and the rose —— glow, 
Love I thee! 
For ever and ever, with all things to prove us, 
In this world, in that world that bendeth above us, 
. Asleeping, awaking, in earth, as in Heaven, 
By this kiss, this other, by thousands ungiven, 
By the hands which now touch thee, the arms that enfold thee, 
By the soul in my eyes that now swoons to behold thee, 
By starlight, by moonlight, by scented rose-blossoms, 
By all things partaking the joy of our bosoms, 
By the rapture within us, the rapture around us, 
By God who has made us and Love who hath crown’d us, 
One sense and one squl we are blent, ne’er to sever. 
For ever and ever! for ever and ever ! 
More kisses to seal it. For ever and ever! 





THE WOOD ECHOES. 
For ever and ever! 










THE WIND SINGS. 
Hush, no more—for they are fled. 
Foot by foot and tread by tread 
I pursue them ; all is said, 

Till Apollo rises red. 


Here they sat, and there, and there ! 
Here stood clinging thou may’st swear, 
For the spirit of the air 

Still their scented breath doth bear. 
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All is done, and all grows chill. 
Here upon the window-sill 

I will lean and feel a thrill 
From the sleeping chamber still. 


Blow the curtain back and peep : 
Silvern bright the moonbeams creep. 
Hush / Still pale with passion deep, 
See them lying, fast asleep. 


Ropvert BUCHANAN. 
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SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


j PROPOSED to offer to the reader a literary portrait, to 
discover all the habits and qualities of mind that made the 
subject of this outline—a figure of a man of letters not often 

seen in this country. But the materials have not reached 

my hands, and the task will probably fall to the share of some one 
better able to discharge it» Yet, to fill up the picture I had in my 
mind’s eye, it is necessary that the painter should have had a long 
and sympathetic knowledge of the subject of it. A surface view 
of Shirley Brooks has been already taken by many hands. My 
intention was to show how in him we boasted in England a thorough 
man of letters ; an artist who dwelt incessantly in art ; a literary man 
for ever steeped in books—thinking books and talking books. All 
his outward expression took a literary form. I feel certain that when 
he had once put the law aside for letters (a transaction of his early 
youth), he never thought for a day of getting away from his book- 
shelves. He was a literary man of the old, gay French type, and 
appeared to be quite unconscious that there were paths in life less 
steep to climb than his. There was a serene content in him, which 
stood by him through all the fortunes of his career. He would parry 
a disappointment with an apt quotation, and close a transaction with 
a mot. He had a bright memory and an alert intellect ; so that his 
wit and humour were perpetually fed and enriched from the ample 
stores of his reading. He was no recluse, for ever setting his heel 
towards the faces of men; but a joyous, sociable dweller in the 
midst of his kind. Yet he seemed to be always just clear of his 
study. He had always something fresh, dug from his shelves, that 
he made to sparkle on the topic of the hour. A happy illustration 
of a homely incident delighted him. You could not get him out of 
literature, in short ; and in this quality of thoroughness he resembled, 
I repeat, an old French type of savant that is now unfortunately 
passing away. ‘The kind of literary man whom such editors as M. 
de Villemessant produce are to the old homme de lettres what 
the Italian image boy is to the sculptor. Shirley Brooks threw 
the grace and learning of his art about freely, for the very love 
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of it. It belted him, as the atmosphere belts and encloses the earth. 
And there are abundant evidences of this lying far and wide among 
his hosts of friends. I hoped to be able to submit many of these to 
your readers, in addition to my own store; but they are not yet to 
hand, so I must be content either to hand mine over some day to 
another, or wait till such time as I may be in a position to do justice 
to the quality that, to my mind, was the noblest in the mind of 
Shirley Brooks. 

His books are the most notable events, or should be, in the life of 
an author. When we have said that Shirley Brooks was the son of 
an architect, that he was born in 1815, in Doughty Street, where 
Dickens lived for years ; that he came of a gentle stock ; that early m 
life he was articled to his uncle, Mr. Sabine, a well-known gentleman 
of Oswestry ; that after having pursued his legal studies in London 
to some purpose he forsook the law for letters ; and that thenceforth 
he steadily rose to the place of honour in which death found him in the 
midst of his books and papers, working cheerily among those whom he 
loved—his life is told. He travelled less than any man of his mind 
and means I can remember. He went to Southern Russia, to inquire 
into the corn trade there for the Morning Chronicle, and his pleasant 
letters home were afterwards published in the //ome and Colonial 
Library, under the title of “ The Russians of the South.” We passed 
a few weeks together at Boulogne during the two or three summers 
when my father, Dickens, Gilbert & Beckett, and others—all gone 
now !—took their summer rest there ; and he made a few holiday 
trips to Paris. I yemember a chatty evening, full of his bookish 
sparkle, over a dinner at Philippe’s, which he thoroughly enjoyed. 
But Shirley Brooks was as essentially a London man as Dr. 
Johnson. He was driven once or twice to the waters of Harrogate, 
and he had a liking for a Scotch trip ; but no liking for any place 
was half so strong in him as that which he cherished for Fleet Street 
and Covent Garden. He would go into the country for a few days 
under great persuasion ; and when he got there he chafed till he 
returned to his morning papers, his voluminous correspondence, his 
own armchair, and his familiar books—all set in his own methodical 
way, and not to be touched by strange hands on any account. But 
he was at home, he was at his ease only in the thick of London. 
When his family and all his friends were far away fishing, shooting, 
yachting, he would remain contentedly in town ; and after his long 
day’s work was done, he would issue from his pretty home in the 
Regent’s Park, and walk happily through the quiet streets to the 
Garrick for a gossip, or to his favourite hotel under the Piazzas, 
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where he and Mark Lemon would laugh like boys, over a plain 
dinner and a glass of punch. 

Lemon had the higher animal spirits, but Brooks had the keener 
tongue, the more cultured mind, the finer grace. Lemon’s fun 
bubbled from his loving heart. His eye compelled your laughter as 
much as his lip. You were aglow in his presence. Brooks was the 
well-bred gentleman, methodically genial—a sayer of good things 
you thought over. He was, as I have said, immersed in literature 
always, and could never be rid of his reading in his conversation ; 
whereas Lemon was rather a2 man of the world, part of whose 
business lay in the pleasant ways of letters. Both were men of the 
old-fashioned, courteous address. In their denials they appeared to 
be conferring a favour. To the humble they were gentle ; and they 
had their reward in the zeal with which all people in a printing 
house, an hotel, or their home pressed to serve them. 

Let me note an instance of the effect which Shirley Brooks produced 
on those with whom he came in contact, viz.: the esteem in which 
he was held, throughout his life, at Oswestry, where he passed a few 
years of his youth, as his uncle’s articled pupil. When it became 
known that I should endeavour to present to the readers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine a faithful sketch of my old friend (I met him 
for the first time in 1846) I received a letter from Mr. Askew Roberts, 
editor, I believe, of Bye-gones—the) Notes and Queries of the Cam- 
brian border, in which he testified to the deep impression Shirley 
Brooks’s death had made in Oswestry. “As a boy,” he says, “I 
remember the keen delight we always felt when Mr. Brooks came 
amongst us and took an interest in our sports. We all loved him, 
and I have felt it indeed an honour for,so many years to be favoured 
with communications from him. Although we Oswestrians have only 
had hasty glimpses of Mr. Brooks of late years, his death—to all 
who remember his residence here—has been like that of a friend.” 
Shirley Brooks had the faculty of holding people close to him. He 
had a princely memory. He never forgot a face he had seen, nor 
the circumstances under which he had seen it. The tenacity of his 
memory was indeed extraordinary. In March, 1873, he wrote to Mr. 
Roberts :— 

I want to ask you, who know all about Welsh affaits, a domestic question. It 
is partly suggested by what his sceptical Grace of Somerset said‘about Welsh 
coal. All the coals we get, no matter what one pays (they are cheap now, 28s.), 
are more or less bad. But it has been borne in upon my mind, as the Quakers 
say, that there is corn in Egypt, that is to say, coal in Wales, which must be 
good, and which may be supplied somewhere in London. Do you happen to 


know how this is? . . . . Iremember that in the old days in Oswestry 
002 
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we used to have coals for almost nothing, and the late Minshull “the poet ” (but 
I fancy this man had died before your time) wrote— 
“ And jaggers may by way of toll 
Fling now and then a lump of coal.” 


It must be quite forty years since Minshull wrote the doggrel. 


This faculty of retention, applied industriously to literary pursuits by 
a man of fastidious taste, produced the thorough man of letters it was 
my ambition to describe to the readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Mr. Roberts tells me he has often been absolutely amazed at the 
wonderful memory Shirley Brooks had for little things. Here are 
two examples :— 


Some one having given an epitaph in our Bye-gones column, Mr. Brooks wrote 
to say he could find a more dismal one in Oswestry Churchyard, and indicated 
the spot—giving, almost complete in his letter, the whole eight lines that com- 
posed it! And a few months earlier, noticing a discussion in the Advertiser 
about a brooch, bearing the date at which the “twelve Apostles” became a 
political bye-word in Shropshire, he wrote and said, ‘I was in Oswestry at the 
Cotes and Gore contest, which was three years before 1835, the date of the 
brooch, and then I heard the term, ‘ Lord Clive’s Twelve Apostles’ applied to 
the members as they had been in olden times; (for later, and before the Reform 
Bill there were two or three Liberals) : I remember being remonstrated with for 
repeating the phrase, as profane !” 


Traces of his sojourn in Oswestry are to be found in the “Gordian 
Knot” and the “Silver Cord.” St. Oscar’s, in the former work, is a 
vivid-description of Oswestry ; and Mr. Henry Cheriton is a faithful 
portrait of Mr. Sabine, the author's uncle, with whom he lived, and 
whom he assisted in his charitable work in the local Sunday schools. 

In his early time—say about 1842-5—Shirley Brooks signed his 
articles, which were appearing in A/nsworth’s Magazine, Charles W. 
Brooks: his second literary signature was C. Shirley Brooks: and 
finally he became Shirley Brooks. His full name was Charles 
William Shirley—the latter being an old name in his family. His 
early magazine papers, which brought him into communication with 
Harrison Ainsworth, Laman Blanchard, and other known men of the 
time, were of various kinds. One—“ A Lounge in the C&il de Boeuf,” 
was a brilliant dialogue among the courtiers of Louis the Fourteenth. 
A second was an account of an excursion of some English actors to 
China, brimming over with humour. Then there were dramatic 
papers—some of remarkable power—as “Cousin Emily” and the 
“ Shrift on the Raft.” These drew marked attention upon the young 
writer; and soon he was the centre of a strong muster of literary 
friends, who welcomed his beaming and handsome English face, and 
found pleasure in the wit and grace of his society. 


‘ 
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His house became the resort of many men who were then rising, 
and have since risen, in the realms of literature and art. Angus 
Reach was his intimate friend ; and they worked together for years 
on the Morning Chronicle—to which paper Brooks contributed the 
summary of Parliament during five Sessions—an experience that 
stood him in good stead afterwards in Punch. Albert Smith took 
many a hint and wise bit of advice from his friend Shirley Brooks. 
And then his life took a dramatic twist. It was probably his friend- 
ship with Charles Kean and Keeley that led him to the stage, and 
to the production of the delightful comediettas which brightened the 
reign of the Keeleys at the Lyceum Theatre. “Our New Governess,” 
“The Creole,” “The Daughter of the Stars,” and “ Anything for a 
Change” are light and bright pieces that deserve a more grateful 
public than they have obtained. Some day a manager will open 
the acting edition of them, and find that there is very seldom any 
dramatic writing produced now-a-days equal to that to be found in 
“Our New Governess.” 

But I have only touched on the literary activities of Shirley 
Brooks. His graceful pen—grace was his special quality—was a 
nimble one. Contributions to provincial papers, leaders for the 
Illustrated News, for the Era, for the Home News, travelled in 
copious streams. And here let me note how kind that brave and 
busy hand was: how tenderly it fell on a child’s head, how it drew 
animals to its caress, how warmly it pressed a parting friend. For 
years that hand toiled every week in a certain paper—giving the 
entire pecuniary result to the widow of a dear friend. First, the 
friend fell ill, and remained for many many months unable to work. 
The brain had lost its balance. It was a mercy when the spent 
writer died. All this time Shirley Brooks quietly stood by; did 
the sick man’s work for him, and, the sick man dead, continued 
the weekly task as his offering to his friend’s widow. There was 
real heroism in this sustained toil, given regularly away until it 
was wanted no longer, that I never permitted myself to forget when- 
ever I heard men forming an estimate of Shirley Brooks. 

Not a demonstrative, nor in any way a gushing or sentimental 
man, Brooks was hearty. But his heartiness had been polished ; and 
he was to the unceremonious, bluff, and fast folk of the present day, 
somewhat ceremonious and modish. His manner always reminded 
me of that of a fashionable physician ; and, by the way, he affected 
doctors-—and they affected him. I think it is Mr. “ Original” 
Walker who has observed that a gentleman is a man of education 
who will take a polish. My dear friend Shirley had taken that polish. 
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In the society of ladies, I have been always told, he was delight- 
ful. His fine presence and gallant bearing, his lively talk that 
assumed considerable knowledge in his listeners, and in this sometimes 
flattered them vastly ; and above all, his gracious and sympathetic 
method of approach, bespoke the man who had enjoyed the advan- 
tages which the constant companionship of cultivated gentlewomen 
gives toa man. It is the bloom upon the polish. Shirley Brooks 
could pay a compliment in the old, respectful style, and turn the 
corner of a mistake or an awkward incident with a special grace that 
was all his own. Be it observed that there are hundreds of illustra- 
tions afloat of the points of character I am endeavouring to submit 
to the reader; but I have them not at hand, and I am writing far 
away from the friends who could pour them into my basket. So 
that my estimate must be taken on my own good faith, and my 
faculty of observation that ranged over twenty-eight years. Some 
twenty of these years ago Shirley Brooks had invited a certain 
gentleman and his daughter to one of those joyous parties of his 
which, alas! there are few alive to remember to-day. In his letter 
he had omitted to give the number of his house. This being re- 
quested, he made an elaborate drawing of his street door—writing, 
“ This is that side of my door on which I am least anxious to see 
you.” 

But it is impossible to convey a complete idea of the admirable 
writer about whom I am merely making a few notes, without 
his letters. For he was a great and careful letter-writer. How 
he found time to carry on the correspondence in which he 
indulged was a mystery to the friends who knew the amount of 
“copy” he was in the habit of throwing off every week. He read 
everything of mark that appeared ; he kept a thoroughly literary 
diary, which, I believe, will presently see the light of print. He was 
fond of society, and a diner-out of the old school ; he had always 
time for a gossip ; he was well posted up in every event of the day ; 
and yet he found time to write sparkling, witty, and kindly letters 
about nothing and everything, by the hundred. In some he frolicked 
like a schoolboy ; in others he would set seriously to work to solve 
or illustrate some literary subject that had accidentally turned up. 
He would enter upon a long correspondence to serve a friend. You 
never found him exhausted; seldom tired. If you caught him 
lounging by the dainty conservatory he had in his house, after a long 
day upstairs in his study, he would be reading the last Quarterly, or 
dallying with a novel by one of his friends—but he would brighten 
for a talk, and be sure to shine in it. When he had finished his. 
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correspondence for the day, after his work, he would take his letters 
to the post himself. It was his orderly way. You could see his 
methodical mind in the precise writing, the unbroken lines, the 
absence of any sign of haste from his shortest notes. His books and 
pictures were arranged with extraordinary neatness. He had photo- 
graph albums of friends, with their autographs and characteristic bits 
from their letters contrived with exquisite care under each. One 
letter of his, which I happen to have under my hand, is a good 
example of his unsleeping watchfulness over all about him, over the 
welfare of a friend, over the success of any undertaking in which he 
was concerned. The opening paragraph refers to some domestic 
joke we had in common :— 
4th Monday in Lent (March 24), 1873. 

My dear William,—I can write to you. The consciousness of innocence sits 
upon my brow, and also flutters over my inkstand ; which I consider a rather fine 
image. 

The C. K.* memorial will, I hope, be a success. Routledge began it, and is 
very energetic. It ought to be something artistic, at Windsor. Some folks are 
pushing about an ‘‘ educational tribute,” &c., but I think we need not flavour 
everything with the smell of corduroy. ’Tis quite dominant enough already- 
You ought to be on the committee. 

I was going to write to L. by order of E., to say that the latter, who, with 
Reginald, has been about Italy, and has seen all the sights, is making her way to 
Paris, and greatly hoped to find you there. I fear this hope will be blighted. I 
cann’t send you her address, tho’ I write to-day to Naples, as she will have left 
that before L. could write, but if I get a Marseilles address, I will send it. 

Do you know Mrs. L. R.? She is a young artist of great merit. Frith and 
Tom Taylor prophesy 2 great career for her, and she is studying in Paris—having 
exhibited many pictures here, at the Academy, &c. It would be very kind if L. or 
you, or both, would give her a call, if you can. I subjoin the address. I know 
not what part of Paris it is in—you will, If you go, say that you are friends of 
mine, and that Mrs. Brooks will call on her when she comes, You will like her 
—she is very bright. / 

No news but those you read in the papers. They say to-day that Jessel is to 
be Master of the Rolls at once. 

If M. Doré is in Paris, I beg my best compliments to him. Do you see 
Plimsoll wanted, or wants, him to paint a picture on the coffin-ships? And 
wouldn’t he do it grandly !—Kindest regards.—Ever yours, 

SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


I may note that M. Doré declined the subject—deeming it a 
political one, on the merits of which he was not competent to pro- 
nounce judgment with his brush. 

Some—lI trust many—under whose eyes these lines will fall will 
remember Shirley Brooks in his latter days, when the hard-fought 





* The memorial to Charles Knight, of which Shirley Brooks was honorary 
secretary. 
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fight had been won, and he had come out of it, his whitening hair 
being the only scars of the struggle. He never looked braver, 
handsomer, nor happier. He was as deep in his books, as familiar 
with his ink, as ever ; but now he had his acknowledged place in the 
literature which he loved. The steel at Napoleon’s side was the same 
on the eve of the battle as on the morrow of victory; but on the 
morrow it was the sword of Austerlitz. How cheerily and kindly, in 
the heyday of his complete success, Shirley Brooks gathered his circle 
of friends about him, none who ever stood under his roof-tree will 
forget. That was a pleasant house in Kent Terrace, by the Regent’s 
Park, where so many men whose names are household words were 
wont to gather and be wisely merry. How many years have I seen 
out and in, sitting with hosts of friends round the mahogany tree of 
our dear friend! How many times has his manly and kindly voice 
said “ God bless you all” to us, as the bells of the New Year broke 
‘ through the stillness of midnight! He stood at the head of his table 
last New Year's Eve, his friends crowded about him—the background 
his books and pictures; watch in hand. His happy English face, 
ennobled with silver hair, never looked fuller of the intellectual light 
that he had trimmed and burned—a student always—for nearly forty 
years. I remember that a sad feeling came upon me as I gazed at 
him, with his watch in his hand counting the dying seconds of the 
last New Year’s Eve he was destined to see. For he reminded me 
of my father in his study at Kilburn Priory, on 4s last New Year's 
Eve, when he spoke so solemnly and slowly, as though in the midst 
of our revel, Death had whispered to him. The scattered flakes of 
white hair were the chief resemblance between the two ; and it was 
these that revived the old scene in my mind—for I was struck with 
what appeared to me to be the almost sudden whiteness of my friend. 

But no sad memory, no melancholy foreboding, was ajparent on the 
night when, for the last time, Shirley Brooks blessed his guests, and 
wished them a happy New Year. All the old friends were there. 
Frith, Tenniel, Edmund Yates, Du Maurier, Burnand, Mrs. Keeley, 
Crowdy, J. C. Parkinson, Sambourne, and many others ; and among 
the welcome strangers was Mark Twain, who proposed the health of 
the host in a speech brimming with his peculiar humour. Shirley 
Brooks replied quietly, and with a little fatigue in his manner. It 
was late, and he abhorred late hours. He had been an early man all 
his life ; and to this good habit he owed that prodigious power of 
work which astonished his friends, who knew that he had never been 
a robust man. 

Less than two months afterwards he was upon his death-bed. He 
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was busy with his duties to the last hour of his life. On the morning 
of the day on which his eyes were closed for ever he looked over 
the forthcoming number of Punch and made some suggestions. He 
was at peace with all the world. He had blessed his wife for the 
loving care with which she had watched over him. His boys were 
at home with him. And he turned gently on his side, and fell into 
his long sleep, leaving hosts of friends to mourn him, and not an 
enemy that I ever heard of, to assail his memory. 





WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


Il.—THE MAY-FLY. 


’ aI Auf AY has nearly run its course. We have an ancient 
y promise that the seasons shall never fail, and though 
sometimes our variable climate makes it difficult to 
ae a. draw a hard-and-fast line between summer and winter, 
in the long run you may be sure seed-time and harvest come round 
in very much the same fashion as they appeared to our forefathers. 
I pack my portmanteau as I make these sage reflections, and am 
grateful that the spring has been one of the time-honoured sort. 
March winds prevailed at the proper time, the April showers fell 
softly, and the May flowers bloomed without delay. And there has 
arrived a letter announcing the advent of the green drake. 

May-fly fishing is not, to my mind, altogether a satisfactory style of 
angling, yet I grieve me much if the May-fly season passes without 
taking advantage of it. The fish are so terribly on the “ rampage” 
at this time that it seems like catching them at a mean disadvantage. 
The silly trout evidently take leave of their senses for a fortnight or 
so, at the close of May or beginning of June, and, of all ranks and 
sizes, lay themselves out for unlimited gorge. The angler, however, 
places himself more on an equality with his game if he forswears the 
live fly. If I were asked for my advice I should say :—Never use 
any but the artificial May-fly, if you would live with a clear conscience ; 
then you will have the additional gratification of knowing that the 
special difficulty experienced in producing a really good imitation is 
a slight set-off against the greediness of the trout at the May-fly 
period. 

Cotton, who even in these times of increasing piscatorial literature 
and research very well holds his own as an authority on fly-fishing, 
speaks of May-flies as the “ matadores for trout and grayling,” and he 
adds that they kill more fish than all the rest, past and to come, in 
the whole year besides. It should be remembered that Cotton was 
then writing of the picturesque Dove, not so superbly stocked with 
trout and grayling now as it was in his days, but still as limpid and 
romantic as when Piscator welcomed his disciple to the Vale of 
Ashbourn with—* What ho! bring us a flagon of your best ale ”—the 
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good Derbyshire ale which Viator had the sense to prefer, scouting 
the idea that a man should come from London to drink wine in the 
Peak. 

As a rule—and there are not many exceptions to it—the flies that 
suit one river fail on another ; but the May-fly is the touch of nature 
which makes all rivers kin. With some allowance for difference of 
size, your May-fly will answer on any stream, or on lake and stream, 
during the few days in which the green and grey drakes make the 
most of their chequered existence. What Cotton wrote of the Dove 
will therefore apply to streams that in no other respect could be 
compared with it. 

It is not the Dove to which Iam bound. My stream is not half 
so well known either to anglers or to the non-angling world. It has 
a name nevertheless, and appears accurately marked upon the 
Ordnance Map. Let us for convenience sake call it the Brawl. In 
most instances you will not err greatly in disliking the fisherman who 
refuses to tell his brother where to find sport, and in my next sketch, 
in which I propose to take you to Thames-side, I shall have some- 
what to say of a certain modern selfishness against which anglers 
should watchfully guard. It is true, necessity has no law, and the 
necessity is often laid upon one, sadly against his will, of withholding 
information which might be of service to a brother angler. He may 
be the best and most generous hearted fellow in the world, but he 
may lack that essential backbone of wisdom, discretion. A few years 
ago a Lancashire nobleman generously gave ordinarily decent per- 
sons leave to fish a well-stocked pike water—a privilege which many 
used and enjoyed. One day the pike were “on the move,” as the 
saying goes, and two tradesmen who had secured the required per- 
mission were able by a liberal employment of live bait to row ashore 
at night with nearly two hundredweight of slain fish. Worse than 
that, a local paper made the achievement the subject of high eulogium, 
and congratulated “ our worthy townsmen” on their prowess. What 
was the result? The noble owner himself assured me he received 
two hundred and forty applications in three weeks, and that he would 
never more allow other than personal friends to cast line into the 
water. And he has kept his word. 

Therefore the stream now in question shall be named the Brawl, 
and I give fair warning that the rest of my nomenclature is, with the 
same design, drawn from the source whence a member of Parliament 
was accused of drawing his facts—namely, the imagination. There is 
no objection to your knowing that the spot is not far from the cradle 
of the queenly Thames ; so near, in fact, that you may almost hear 
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the first bubblings of the infant river. Green hills stand in rich 
undulations of pasture high above the surrounding country, giving 
to the sheep grazing on the luscious downs a name that is distinctive 
and far known. The Brawl does not rise, as many streams do, 
through the silver-sanded floor of a bubbling spring sequestered in 
the dell, but it spurts sharply out of a hill side, and commences its 
course, as it were, with a grand flourish of trumpets and waving of 
flags. I have often wondered whether Tennyson had the Brawl in 
his mind’s eye when he wrote “The Brook.” The forget-me-nots are 
there, and the cresses, and the shallows, and the windings, but not 
the grayling, although to be sure the grayling might have been added 
in the interests of rhyme or for the sake of euphony. 

When a man travels the best part of a hundred miles for one day’s 
amusement he is generally prepared to crowd as much work into 
that day as human possibilities allow. How fresh the country looks 
in its May garment of many colours, and how majestically the sun 
rolls behind the great hills towards which I am rattling in the raven- 
ous express! As if the landscape is not already gay enough with its 
foliage and flowers, the sun clasps it in a parting embrace, and at 
the touch it becomes radiant and rosy and soft. 

The village is hushed in repose by the time I am left, the only 
passenger, on its rude platform, and the hoary churchyard is wrapped 
in shadow that becomes weird and black in the avenue of cypress 
and yew. The bats wheel hither and thither over the housetops, 
and beetles drone as they fly. The last roysterer—he is sober as a 
judge, and it is but ten o’clock—is leaving the Hare and Hounds 
at the moment I lift the latch to enter. The landlord eyes my rod 
and basket, and glances sidelong at me during supper time. Seem- 
ingly his thoughts are sworn in as a common jury trying my case, and 
the verdict appears to be in my favour. I have just been bargaining 
with him for a waggonnette to-morrow, and he takes an interest in 
my doings, hopes I shall have a fine day, good sport, and plenty of 
it. Lastly, he informs me that he himself is a rodster, and proprietor 
of a willow bed through which runs about two hundred yards of the 
Brawl, and that if I would like to try my casts upon it in the morning 
before starting up the country I am welcome so to do. He does not 
give this privilege to every one, he says, and could not if he would, 
since he has let the right of fishing to an old gentleman living on the 
spot, reserving to himself the power which he now offers to exercise 
in my favour. The programme for to-morrow includes a small lake 
across country, and then a drive of six miles into the uplands to 
where the newly-born Brawl turns its first mill-wheel. Still, no 
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reasonable offer or likely chance should be refused, and the land- 
lord’s kindness is accepted with thanks. 

Before the lark is fairly astir next morning I am being brushed by 
the dew-charged branches of the bushes in the landlord’s willow bed. 
The tenant, the old gentleman previously spoken of, is known to the 
world as ‘“‘the General.” He was a sergeant of dragoons in his 
younger days, and now in the evening of life lives in a honeysuckled 
cottage overlooking the bit of animated stream in which he finds so 
much amusement. Perhaps if I had known this better I should not 
now be trespassing upon his preserves. Quite Arcadian the place 
must be ; his rods, used beyond doubt last evening, he has left by the 
river, and they lie without attempt at concealment on the wet grass. 
It is a very likely locality for a good trout, and circumscribed as the 
bounds are, there are deeps, eddies, and scours in excellent condi- 
tion. More by way of wetting the line than anything else, I cast up 
towards a sweeping shallow, around whose edge the pure water swirls 
sharply, and at the second throw rise, and to my surprise hook a fish. 
The accident being attributed by the landlord to masterly skill, he 
stands by admiringly and excitedly with the net. The trout, how- 
ever, is in no hurry, and he has run straight into a forest of weeds, 
from which it seems impossible to extricate him without loss of 
tackle and time. The landlord rushing to the cottage for a pole 
brings with him “the General,” half dressed, and in a pitiable state 
ef alarm and anxiety. Almost with tears and in broken accents he 
says :— 

“T’ve been working three days for that fish, sir, early and late ; 
he rose once yesterday, and twice the day before.” 

Poor old General! I feel sorry indeed, but sorrow cannot undo 
the unconscious wrong | have perpetrated! After tremendous exer- 
tions with a pole and hay-rake we loosen the tangled weeds, and the 
trout comes in on his side, not the patriarch we had supposed, but a 
burly little fellow nearly as large as a Yarmouth bloater. Then “the 
General ” rejoices, and I too rejoice on hearing that “that fish” which 
has been tantalising him all the year is still left to rise again. “ The 
General” begs me to remain for five minutes, and disappears. In his 
absence I notice that he has been using the live drake, the dead fly, 
a humble bee, anda worm. Those baits remain transfixed as he 
left them last evening, and admirably do they conceal the hooks. 
Now he reappears with a ruddy-faced girl, his daughter, who having 
studied the artificial fly which has proved so effectual, hurries back 
into the cottage tc manufacture one exactly like it. 

Sir Melton Mowbray did not hesitate to grant me a day’s fishing 
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in his park when I met him in the lobby a month since, and 
I was really grateful to him when he added that I might with 
surety anticipate some sort of sport, inasmuch as his lake had 
not been fished (to his knowledge) for three years. It being 
the Whitsun recess Sir Melton is at home, and receives me in 
a charming country house in the midst of an old-fashioned 
park laid out in some parts to resemble the best features of a 
natural woodland. Not fifty yards from the lawn I notice a 
hawk on the wing, and the rookery overhead is a Babel. The aged 
trees have been respected, and their picturesqueness, as I make bold 
to tell the baronet, is worth more to him than the felled timber. 
Wild flowers bloom upon the banks, and bramble and fern and 
bracken have not been removed if their presence suits the surround- 
ings. ‘The consequence of this is that Mowbray Park furnishes a 
perfect example of what Nature, assisted, but not stamped’ out by 
Art, can do. 

The lake is not large, but it is deep, and graced by numerous 
trees down to the water-edge along seven-eighths of its margin. Sir 
Melton Mowbray, introducing me to the water, wishes me luck, places 
a gardener’s boy at my disposal, and goes back to his Blue-books. 
The only way of fishing the lake is from a boat, and boat there 
is none. There is instead an overgrown square washing-tub, used by 
the boy for fetching duck’s eggs from a little island in the centre. 
You do not dare to stand upright in this remarkable specimen of 
naval architecture, but you may sit on a rail nailed across, and must 
balance yourself to a hair if you would avoid a capsize. Having pro- 
cured a pole I punt to the end from which the wind blows, and it is 
fortunate that it blows steadily, and not too strongly. 

Though I have been apprised that the May-fly is out in unheard-of 
quantities, I can sée none. Smaller insects are on the wing, but in 
spite of the rushes around the edges, and a thickly wooded ravine 
through which a tributary brook runs into the lake, the drakes are 
conspicuous by their absence. It is a game of patience, then, in 
which I have to engage. I am aware that the May-fly is quite as 
capricious as the rest of the insect creation, and disappears suddenly 
and mysteriously, without any apparent cause. In angling, too, it is 
safe never to take anything for granted. At the same time it is with 
the merest grain of faith that I tie on a most elegantly made fly of 
medium size. The fish, I find, as I drift and whip, are very lively, 
and I get excellent sport for the space of an hour; and the trout are 
all within an ounce of the same size, each being about a pound and 
a quarter in weight. This is a trifle strange, but so it is. A dozen 
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and one of them lie in my basket, thickset fish, much yellower in 
colour, however, than I care to see, and as like as peas. It doesnot 
require very careful fishing to get them, for the wind assists you in 
the casts, and the trout take the May-fly boldly the moment it touches 
the rippled surface, or not at all. 

The wind drops, and the sun, letting a searching daylight into 
the bottom of the lake, reveals all its pretty traceried labyrinth of 
aquatic vegetation. Deep down, cosy amongst the weeds, I descry 
shoals of perch, and now I am no longer puzzled. In the mud no 
doubt there are eels also, and perch and eels, it is well known, give 
the spawn and fry of trout little chance. There being probably few 
small trout in the lake, the heaviest fish have very likely fallen to my 
share. On the whole I have done passing well for so brief a time, 
but sport wholly ceases with the calm. The fish, however, are 
leaping on every hand, whereas before, when the remunerative fun 
was fast and furious, not a rise was to be seen. But every trout 
angler is aware that those frivolous splashes which make most noise 
and commotion are ominous signs—another illustration, in a word, of 
the adage “Great cry and little wool.” 

Until now I have frequently heard of perch taking the fly. 
Without going so far as to say I was incredulous on the point, 
I may here confess I would not believe it except from authentic 
information. But there is no length of impudence to which a hungry 
perch will not go; and a humorous angler in the far west of Ireland 
once told me that the perch of Lough Corrib were, the moment your 
back was turned, in the habit of climbing up the banks, stealing a 
worm from the bag, and slinking again into the water to devour it at 
leisure. That may not have been true. These urchin perch to-day, 
however, rise madly at my May-fly. I am whipping carelessly right 
and left as the wind wafts me towards the shore, and from a shallow 
part where the weeds are not two inches under water I decoy 
something which comes with a bang, and that something to my 
amazement is a perch. For the fun of the thing, and to thin out 
the undesirable companions of the trout, I lessen the number by 
a couple of dozen. The body of the fly looks like a fat caddis 
worm, and I put the folly of the perch down to that score, but 
adding a red spinner to test the matter, they still come and 
pursue both lures close to the punt. ‘The teeth of the game little 
fresh-water zebras do not improve my May-fly. The imposing 
feathers become ragged, then as perch after perch is caught the 
gauzy wings and long tail vanish, and finally there is nothing left 
but the half yellow half buff sheepswool body, wrapped round with 
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brown silk ribbing frayed and torn. This is a serious loss when, as 
I have discovered too late, there are but three May-flies left in the 
book. 

Sir Melton Mowbray at lunch promises to take my advice, buy a 
net, and remove the perch; and, beholding my good fortune, he 
betrays a sudden interest in the sport of angling, and carefully 
copies the address of the best tackle shop I can recommend. But 
the hon. baronet must build a proper boat before he begins, for 
the ricketty washing tub was never intended to carry fifteen stone, 
and he himself confesses—and his park-hack would not contradict 
him—to that modest weight. I bid him good morning, and terminate 
my flying—might I not say May-flying?—visit to Mowbray Park, 
not directly coveting my neighbour’s goods, but perhaps resolving 
to think once, twice, aye, and even thrice, before refusing, should Sir 
Melton ever take it into his head to offer the place to me as a gift. 

The sun smites fiercely upon us on our way to Brawl Mill. The road 
lies over a stiff hill country, and the valley of the Brawl is far beneath 
us, a lovely panorama of English scenery. The stream meanders 
through its course, a mere thread of silver from this distance. Two 
gentlemen, with a keeper in the rear, are whipping away, now and then 
resting to mop the perspiration from their foreheads, and appearing to 
us from our elevation of a Lowther Arcade Noah’s Ark dimensions. 
‘The driver knows them to be both peers of the realm; one of them 
owns the estate, and is a man of note in the racing world. Every 
year at the first appearance of the May-fly his lordship is telegraphed 
for wherever he may be, and the earliest train brings him and a 
companion or two to the nearest station. They take quarters at 
a roadside inn, where we halt to water our reeking horse, and remain 
there until the fly has gone, enjoying the sandy floor, the flitches 
of bacon on the rafters, the bunches of lavender in the drawers, and 
the fragrant snow-white bed linen. The only member of the party 
who seems put out by a temporary residence at this rural hostelry is 
the Earl’s valet de chambre; Mons. Adolphe has, I regret to state, 
taught the rustics the use of the word sacré, and saturates himself 
with eau de Cologne night and day, that he may not be polluted by 
the hinds and dairymaids about him. 

Brawl Mill might be a bodily transfer from Switzerland, nestling 
there as it does in the silent hollow, with a slope of dark pines rising 
straight from its little garden on the hill-side, with its drowsy old 
water-wheel, with its farmyard poultry and pigeons, with its wide 
porch smothered in roses, with its wooden loft steps, grey granary, 
and primitive outhouses. It is shut out from the turmoil of the 
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world ; not another human habitation is visible from the higher 
garden. It possesses two gardens—the first gained by ascending a 
flight of ashen steps above the mill; the second reached by similar 
means to where, below the house, the stream, after being released 
from the mill, tumbles over a fall. Farther down the Brawl deserves 
the name I have bestowed upon it: it ripples and complains, it frets, 
and hurries away to find its level in a water-mead beyond. Above 
the mill the stream is wide and placid, as if conscious of its useful- 
ness in feeding the hatches communicating with the mill, and desirous 
of sticking to its post of duty to the last. A bank of impenetrable 
weed, filling half of the river bed, affords hiding-place for the trout, 
albeit it compels you to bring all your strength and ability into play 
to send your fly freely and gently across the stream ; and a morass of 
rushes adds to the difficulty. The water is too clear, the sun is too 
bright ; the fishable spaces do not give sign of a fin, and the flies 
alight and float down unnoticed. A stranger would not hesitate to 
pronounce the river untenanted as an empty house. 

Ladies greet us here. I never yet knew the angler who regretted 
their society by the riverside, and there is one sauntering up the lane 
who has herself graduated with credit in bankfishing. They have 
been rambling, and the children gleefully display the flowers thy 
have gathered. Little Rosebud asks me to accompany her a field or 
two down the stream to pluck the forget-me-nots her small arm 
cannot reach, These sunburnt folks are spending their holiday at 
the old mill-house, and have much to tell me of bird, and beast, and 
fish. Little Rosebud, let me inform you, has often aforetime been 
my companion at the waterside. She can distinguish a roach from a 
dace, and a trout from a pike, should the pike happen to be large 
enough, and she will trot along proud as a queen if allowed to carry 
the,landing net. So, yielding to the fair-haired tempter, I lay aside 
my rod, and stroll lazily along on the banks of the Brawl, inwardly 
making observations to guide me in the evening’s fishing. _Little 
Rosebud, it seems, has seen a kingfisher, and last night she heard an 
owl hooting in the pine-wood. 

A prostrate trunk invites us to spend an idle half hour in a sweet natu- 
ral bower, from which we can command a capital view of one of the 
best bends of the stream. It is the 29th of May, and it is only meet and 
fit that the shadows overhead should come from the branches of the 
tender-leaved oak. Little Rosebud, flushed in the hedgerow out ot 
the heat, sits crowned with flowers, clapping her hands at the large 
sportive May-flies on the water. She thus receives her first lesson in 
entomology, and hears the story of the nautilus, which the insects 
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are imitating. They fall on the water light as snowflakes, spread out 
their wings like sails, and run free before the wind or gracefully tack, 
as it may please them. Little Rosebud claps her hands at the furious 
leaps of the trout, and shouts with very joy when the fly, after 
skimming daintily along the surface, and dallying with doom, takes 
wing once more and escapes scot-free. But let us pass on. We will 
dwell no longer on this remembrance of a happy day; but should I 
live to the extremest span of human years, whenever the May-fly 
appears in its season, the picture of little Rosebud in the shade, fol- 
lowing the airy flights of the heedless insects, now up, now down, with 
her dancing eyes, will be before me, for little Rosebud, alas, alas, 
needs no more to sit in the hedgerow out of the heat. 

The evening fishing repays me for the idle hour, and, to be honest, I 
meet with far more good fortune than I deserve. Above the mill, by 
the hatches, the placid current, when the day declines, is troubled with 
the movements of many trout. They appear to make no distinction 
between the insects that touch it. Drake or moth shares the same 
fate. My artificial May-fly is quite as good as the plumpest reality. 
The ladies hover round, observing that fly-fishing is a most 
gentlemanly pastime, and that a trout is entitled to special con- 
sideration as one of the upper ten of the finny tribes. I strike an 
attitude and resolve to treat my audience to something artistic. I 
dry the fly: one, two, three, and then for a cast that shall win a 
compliment and a fish. The great wings float trembling down to the 
verge of an eddy, and lo! a plunge and Alack, the cast rebounds 
with no fly at its extremity. I have by sheer stupidity lost both my 
compliment and my fish ; it is the usual result of trying for too much, 
and the pinch of the mishap is that it has reduced my stock of May- 
flies to a solitary specimen, with yet another hour of daylight. That 
unfortunate trout will be telegraphing danger to all his relatives and 
acquaintances, unless he has darted into a quiet corner to persevere 
and rub the hook out of his jaws; in which operation I wish him 
speedy success. 

It is better after this blunder to shift quarters for a few minutes, 
and take care that the fault does not recur. But how true it is that 
misfortunes do not come singly! Not five minutes elapse before a 
wild attempt at an impossible cast deprives me of my last May-fly. I 
have left it driven hard into the overhanging bough of an alder that 
any tyro should have avoided. With varying success I now move up 
stream, picking out a trout here and a troutlet there with an orange 
palmer and a large red spinner. The still summer night steals on 
apace, and the half-hour remaining must be devoted to the broader 
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part where the ladies witnessed my discomfiture. In point of num- 
bers that half-hour turns out to be the most remunerative of the whole 
day ; the trout rise freely at a tiny white moth, and are partial to 
a small coachman ; twice I have a brace of young fish on the line 
at once. The lower part of the stream I am compelled to spare, and 
even then it is dark before I have arranged my spoil on a broad 
kitchen platter, artistically disposing the finest fish to catch the eye 
of the ladies chatting in the homely parlour of Brawl Mill. Supper 
being eaten, I plod up the creaking stairs, pondering that to tire the 
arms, stiffen the back, punish the right hand, develop the power of 
the lower limbs, and sharpen your appetite, you could pitch upon 
nothing better than a long day by the waterside in the May-fiv 
season. 


RED SPINNER. 





EDGAR ALLAN POE'S EARLY 
POEMS. 
BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


HAVE often thought,” says Edgar Poe, in his essay on 
“The Philosophy of Composition,” “how interesting a 
} magazine paper might be written by an author who would 
detail, step by step, the processe$ by which any one of his 
compositions attained its ultimate point of completion” ; and he sug- 
gests autorial vanity as the reason why such a paper has never been 
executed. “ Most writers, poets in especial,” he continues, “ prefer 
having it understood that they compose by a species of fine frenzy— 
an ecstatic intuition—and would positively shudder at letting the 
public take a peep behind the scenes.” The author of “The 
Raven ” has, for his own part, he assures us, no sympathy with this 
repugnance, and he describes in curious detail how his best known 
poetical work “ proceeded, step by step, to its completion with the 
precision and rigid consequence of a mathematical problem.” Having 
his own words for justification, I will not hesitate to lay before the 
public what cannot fail to be deeply interesting : the boyish poems of 
Poe, as they originally appeared. 

Many of his biographers speak of a volume of verse published as 
early as 1827—and I believe the poet countenanced that date—but if 
this is correct, the volume disappeared without leaving any trace, 
unless the delicate little poem “To Helen,” and the lines from “ Al 
Aaraaf,” quoted by Lowell, may be accepted as genuine remains of 
the booklet. In 1829,* according to Dr. Duyckinck, another little 
volume was published, but it does not appear possible now to 
obtain a copy. In 1831, whilst Poe was a cadet at West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, the third collection (accepting the publication of the 
1827 edition as proven), appeared t under this description : “ P2ems 
by Edgar A. Poe. ‘ Zout /e monde a Raison.’ Rochefoucauld. Second 
edition.” This volume, which, like its predecessors, was for private 
circulation only, is the one which I propose to analyse. It is dedi- 
cated to “ The United States Corps of Cadets,” and the dedication, 
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it appears, drew upon its author the ridicule of his. fellow students. 
An unfortunate, a ludicrous passage was picked out for jest, and 
although this little book contained some of his most exquisite fancies, 
and poems which have won the warmest commendations of the 
critics of both continents, it could only excite mirth in the minds of 
the dedicatees. Says General George W. Cullum, a brother cadet, 
“These verses were the source of great merriment with us boys, who 
considered the author cracked, and the verses ridiculous doggerel.” 
“ Even after the lapse of forty years,” continues the veteran, “I can 
now recall these absurd lines from ‘ Isabel’ :— 
“ And this ray is a fairy ray— 

Did you not say so, Isabel ? 

How fantastically it fell, 

With a spiral twist and a swell, 


And over the wet grass rippled away 
With a tinkling like a bell!” 


Detached from the remainder of the poem, it must be candidly 
confessed that these lines do not show much promise, but when it is 
found that this boyish book contained many poems since reprinted 
almost verbatim amongst the poet’s matured works, and as such 
deemed by the finest critics worthy of the greatest lyrists, the judg- 
ment of “us boys” does not count for much. That they deemed 
“the author cracked” is not so unreasonable: as long ago as the 
days of Horace, foet and madman were considered synonymous 
terms—aut insanit homo, aut versus facit—and we have pretty —_— 
proof that there was a vein of insanity in Poe. 

Dated West Point, 1831, these tentative verses were a 
by a prefatory letter of seventeen pages, addressed to a certain mys- 
tical B——-. General Cullum supposes “B——” to have been 
intended for Bulwer, but the tone of the letter seems to negative this 
supposition, although undoubtedly Poe had a boyish admiration for the 
subsequent Lord Lytton, and a few years later we find him publishing 
a eulogistic review of one of the recently printed works of the author 
of “Pelham.” Be this as it may, this introductory epistle contains 
some paragraphs not unnoteworthy, especially as coming from so 
young an author as Poe then was. He will not admit the fact that 
“a good critique on a poem may be written by one who is no poet 
himself.” This, he remarks to the unknown B——,, “ according to your 
idea and mine of poetry, I feel to be false—the less poetical the 
critic, the less just the critique, and the converse.” He then proceeds to 
combat the belief that popularity is any evidence of a book’s intrinsic 
value ; and remarks ;: ‘‘ You are aware of the great barrier in the path 
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of an American writer. He is read, if at all, in preference to the 
combined and established wit of the world. I say established ; for it 
is with literature as with law or empire—an established name is an 
estate in tenure, or a throne in possession. Besides, one might sup- 
pose that books, like their authors, improve by travel,—their having 
crossed the sea is, with us, so great a distinction.” Especially, it might 
be added, when there is no copyright to pay. 

Poe also avers that it is a vulgar error to suppose that a poet 
cannot form a correct estimate of his own writings. “Whatever 
should be deducted on the score of self-love,” he suggests, “ might 
be replaced on account of his intimate acquaintance with the subject ; 
in short, we have more instances of false criticism than of just, 
where one’s own writings are the test, simply because we have more 
bad poets than good.” Referring to traditional evidence contradic- 
tory to his proposition, he remarks: ‘‘ By what trivial circumstances 
men are often led to assert what they do not really believe! 
Perhaps an inadvertent word has descended to posterity.” And, allud- 
ing to Milton’s averred preference for his later work, Poe asserts that 
“ Paradise Regained” is little, if at all, inferior to the “‘ Paradise Lost,” 
and is only supposed so to be because men do not like epics, what- 
ever they may say to the contrary, and reading those of Milton in 
their natural order, are too much wearied with the first to derive any 
pleasure from the second. “I dare say Milton preferred ‘Comus’ to 
either—if so, justly,” he adds, and probably not without sympathisers. 

He next directs the arrows of his sarcasm against “the heresy of 
the Lake school,” and with all the petulance of a boy declares: 
“ Some years ago 1 might have been induced, by an occasion like the 
present, to attempt a formal refutation of their doctrine.” He pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that the end of our existence is happiness, not 
instruction : *‘ Ceéeris paribus, he who pleases is of more importance 
to his fellow men than he who instructs, since utility is happiness, 
and pleasure is the end already obtained which instruction 1s merely 
the means of obtaining.” 

“ Against the subtleties which would make poetry a study—not a 
passion,” pursues the fiery-hearted lad, “it becomes the metaphy- 
sician to reason—but the poet to protest”; and protest he does, 
“that learning has little to do with the imagination—intellect with 
the passions—or age with poetry.” Reverting to the Lake school : 
“As to Wordsworth,” says Poe, “‘I have no faith in him. That he 
had in youth the feelings of a poet, I believe—for there are glimpses 
of extreme delicacy in his writings—(and delicacy is the poet’s own 
kingdom—his Z/ Dorado)—but they have the appearance of a 
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better day recollected.” “He was to blame in wearing away his youth 
in contemplation,” is the shrewd comment of this boy critic. He 
cannot speak of Coleridge, however, “‘ but with reverence,” although 
he deems “it is lamentable to think that such a mind should be 
buried in metaphysics, and, like the Nyotanthes, waste its perfume 
upon the night alone.” “In reading his poetry, I tremble like one who 
stands upon a volcano,” says our cadet, “conscious, from the very 
darkness bursting from the crater, of the fire and light that are 
weltering below.” 

“ What is poetry ?” exclaims Poe. “ Poetry! that Proteus-like idea, 
with as many appellations as the nine-titled Corcyra! ‘Give me,’ I 
demanded of a scholar some time ago—‘ give me a definition of 
poetry.’ ‘Tres volontiers ; and he proceeded to his library, brought 
me a Dr. Johnson, and overwhelmed me with a definition. Shade of 
the immortal Shakespeare! I imagine to myself the scowl of your 
Spiritual eye upon the profanity of tiat scurrilous Ursa Major. 
Think of poetry, dear B , think of poetry; and then think of 
Dr. Samuel Jonson! Think of all that is airy and fairy-like, and 
then of all that is hideous and unwieldy; think of his huge bulk, 
the Elephant! and then—and then think of the ‘Tempest’—the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ’—Prospero—Oberon—and Titania !” 

The most remarkable paragraph of this precocious critic’s long- 
winded Introduction is, probably, the next, wherein he proclaims 
what a poem, in his opinion, is ; and it must be confessed, in nothing 
that he afterwards said or did, is there aught that belies his boyish 
ideal. “A poem,” he says, “is opposed to a work of science by 
having, for its zmmediate object, pleasure, not truth ; to romance, by 
having for its object an zndefinite instead of a definite pleasure—being 
a poem only so far as this object is attained ; romance presenting 
perceptible images with definite poetry, with zvdefinite sensations, to 
which end music is an essentia/, since the comprehension of sweet 
sound is our most indefinite conception. Music, when combined 
with a pleasurable idea, is poetry ; music without the idea is simply 
music ; the idea, without the music, is prose, from its very definite- 
ness.” Our paradoxical young poet sums up the confession of his 
poetic faith, and with it, his prose introduction, by remarking that 
“I have, dear B , what you, no doubt, perceive, for the metaphy- 
sical poets, as poets, the most sovereign contempt. That they have 
followers,” he concludes, “ proves nothing ” : 








** No Indian Prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows.” 


Having concluded his prose, Poe favours his readers, if he had any, 
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with a poetical énfroduction of sixty-six lines: a portion of this is in- 
cluded in the general collection of poems written in youth under the 
title of “ Romance.” The following lines are a portion of the cancelled 


version : 
For, being an idle boy lang syne, 
Who read Anacreon, and drank wine, 
I early found Anacreon rhymes 
Were almost passionate sometimes— 
And by strange alchemy of brain 
His pleasures always turned to pain-—— 
His naiveté to wild desire— 
His wit to love—his wine to fire— 
And so being young and dipt in folly 
I fell in love with melancholy, 
And used to throw my earthly rest 
And quiet all away in jest— 
I could not love except where Death 
Was mingling his with Beauty’s breath— 
Or Hymen, Time, and Destiny 
Were stalking between her and me. 


To the few who have a knowledge of the true story of Edgar 
Poe’s life—not the many who know him merely from the slanderous 
stories set afloat by his implacable enemy, Griswold—these, and 
other omitted portions, have a strange biographical interest: they 
hint at something more than mere rhymes. In all these early verses, 
too, the student of his poems may detect the same idiosyncrasies of 
rhythm, punctuation, rhyme, and everything which distinguished the 
work of his maturity, save the refrain, which is a prominent trait of 
his latest compositions. 

“ Israfel ”—the melodious—next attracts our attention, in this little 
book: it has received several finishing touches—each an improve- 
ment—has been expanded by seven additional lines, and is now 
included amongst the later poems. Increased strength has been 
given to several lines by altering the position of the words, but the 
modifications are scarcely sufficient to warrant the quotation of the 
poem as it originally stood. The piece now called “The City in 
the Sea” next appears in the book, and under the title of “ The 
Doomed City.” Many and many felicitous changes have taken 
place in this fine poem ; enough, Poe deemed, to abstract it from its 
place amongst the juvenile poems; as it now reads it is five lines 
shorter than formerly, and its conclusion has gained considerably by 
the suppression of these two concluding lines :— 


And Death to some more happy clime 
Shall give his undivided time. 
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We now arrive at “ Fairy Land”; the verse which so excited the 
merriment of Poe’s fellow cadets, and which they considered “ ridi- 
culous doggerel.” As this poem now stands it is replete with imagina- 
tion—the soul of poesy; but, it must be confessed, the cancelled 
portions ave weak, very weak for so delicately, so morbidly particular 
a poet as was Edgar Poe, and, although containing some really 
poetic fantasies, it is only worthy preservation as a relic, and as such 
I quote a portion :— 

Sit down beside me, Isabel, 
Here, dearest, where the moonbeams fell 
Just now so fairy-like and well. 
Now thou art dress’d for Paradise ! 
I am star-stricken with thine eyes! 
* + * 
In my own country all the way 
We can discover a moon ray, 
Which through some tatter’d curtain pries 
Into the darkness of a room, 
Is by (the very source of gloom) 
The motes, and dust, and flies, 
On which it trembles and lies, 
Like joy upon sorrow ! 


“Trene,” the next poem, having been altered and abridged from 
seventy-four to sixty-one lines, under the title of ‘‘ The Sleeper,” was 
relegated to the poems of manhood. The changes are many and 
various, and all testify to the taste and discernment of their maker. 
For those desirous of collating the lines with the present version I 
quote those that have undergone the greatest change :— 


I stand beneath thy soaring moon 

At midnight in the month of June. 
An influence dewy, drowsy, dim, 

Is dripping from yon golden rim. 

Grey towers are mouldering into rest, 
Wrapping the fog around their breast. 
Looking like Lethe, see! the lake 

A conscious slumber seems to take, 
And would not for the world awake. 
The rosemary sleeps upon the grave, 
The lily lolls upon the wave, 

And million cedars to and fro 

Are rocking lullabies as they go 

To the lone oak that nodding hangs 
Above yon cataract of Serangs. 

All Beauty sleeps !—And lo! where lies 
With casement open to the skies 
Irene, with her destinies ! 
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And hark the sounds, so low yet clear 
(Like music of another sphere), 

Which steal within the slumberer’s ear, 

Or so appear—or so appear! 

Oh, lady sweet, how camest thou here ? 
Strange are thine eyelids! strange thy dress! 
And strange thy glorious length of tress! 
Sure thou act come o’er far-off seas 

A wanderer to our desert trees! 

Some gentle wind hath thought it right 
To ope thy window to the night, 

And wanton airs from the tree top 
Laughing through the lattice drop, 

And wave this crimson canopy, 

So fitfully, so fearfully, 

As a banner o’er thy dreaming eye 

That o’er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall— 
Then, for thine own all radiant sake, 
Lady, awake! awake! awake! . . . . 


“A Poean” follows next: as ‘‘ Lenore” it subsequently reappeared 
in the later collections, but greatly improved in form and rhythm. 
The name of “ Lenore” was undoubtedly an afterthought of the 
poet, but it gives a richer and more melodious tone to the flowing 
verse. This solemn dirge was, I have good authority for declaring, 
like so much of Poe’s poetry, autobiographical : two or three persons, 
perchance, know, or rather guess at, the event to which it refers, but 
the full secret is, doubtless, a mystery, and, like the ‘“ Hortulus 
Anime” of Griinniger, es asst sich nicht lesen. The verses were 
divided in the following manner originally :— 

How shall the bu: »: d— 
The solemn song be sung !— 
A pcean for the Joveliest dead 
That ever died so young. 
Her friends are gazing on her, 
And on her gaudy bier, 
And weep !—Oh! to dishonour 
Dead beauty with a tear ! 
e ¢ e * & 
Thus on her coffin loud and long 
I strike—the murmur sent 
Through the gray chambers to my song 
Shall be the accompaniment. 
Thou died’st—in thy life’s June— 
But thou didst not die too fair : 
Thou didst not die too soon, 
Nor with too calm an air. 
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From more than friends on earth 
Thy life and love are riven, 

To join the untainted mirth 
Of more than thrones in heaven. 


Therefore, to thee this night 
I will no requiem raise, 
But waft thee on thy flight, 

With a peean of old days. 


This is followed by “The Valley Nis,” subsequently reduced to 
half its original length, and then re-christened ‘“ The Valley of Un- 
rest.” The excisions are so many, and so important, that I feel 
justified in quoting the whole poem as it read formerly :— 


Far away—far away— 

Far away—as far at least 

Lies that valley as the day 

Down within the goldea East— 
All things lovely are they, 

One and all, too far away ? 

It is called the Valley Nis; 

And a Syriac tale there is 
Thereabout which Time hath said 
Shall not be interpreted : 
Something about Satan’s dart— 
Something about angel wings— 
Much about a broken heart — 

All about unhappy things. 

But the Valley Nis at best 

Means the Valley of Unrest. 

Once it smiled a silent dell 

Where the people did not dwell, 
Having gone unto the wars ; 

And the sly, mysterious stars, 
With a visage full of meaning, 
O’er th’ unguarded flowers were leaning, 
Or the sun ray dripp’d all red 
Through tall tulips overhead, 

Then grew paler as it fell 

On the quiet Asphodel. 

Now each visitor shall confess 
Nothing there is motionless— 
Nothing save the airs that brood 
O’er the enchanted solitude : 

Save the airs with pinions furled, 
That slumber o’er that valley world. 
No wind,in Heaven, and lo! the trees 
Do roll like seas in northern breeze 
Around the stormy Hebrides— 
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No wind in Heaven, and clouds do fly, 
Rustling everlastingly, 

Through the terror-stricken sky, 
Rolling like a waterfall 

O’er th’ horizon’s hery wall— 

And Helen, like thy human eye, 

Low crouched on Earth some violets lie, 
And nearer Heaven some lilies wave, 
All banner like, above a grave. 

And one by one from out their tops 
Eternal dews come down in drops, 
And one by one from off their stems 
Eternal dews come down in gems ! 


Introduced by the sonnet now styled “ To Science,” follows “ Al 
Aaraaf”— it has been denuded of about one hundred lines. “ Tamer- 
lane” also, which appears in the volume, has been shortened. 

Such, then, is the little collection of Poe’s earliest efforts. Valuable 
as an index to the precocity of his genius, and the care with which 
he elaborated to their ultimate perfection the poems he has left us, 
they also prove how his genius grew with his years, and cause us to 
lament that “events not to be controlled” prevented America’s 
greatest and most original poet from continuing his efforts “in what, 
under happier circumstances, would have been the field of his 
choice.” Unfettered by sordid cares and domestic wants, Edgar 
Allan Poe might have left the world a volume unsurpassed, perhaps 
unequalled, by that of any lyric poet that ever lived. But, alas ! “the 
paltry compensations,” if not “the more paltry commendations of 
mankind,” are necessary for subsistence, even to the author of “ The 
Raven,” and we have to rest and be thankful for the half dozen or 
so poems which were all that the ves augusta domi permitted his riper 
manhood to produce. 





TH PEACE MANGUVRES OF 


ENGLAND. 


BY A FIELD OFFICER. 
PART I. 


O bring the man as individual combatant, and the 
individuals as joint combatants, to the highest possible 
pitch of warlike efficiency (fighting capacity), to make 
soldiers of them, and of these soldiers to form organised 

bodies, such are the material objects of military ‘raining; to raise 
both the individual and the body of men at the same time to the 
moral level of their task is the aim of military education.” The above 
passage, extracted from Major von Scherff’s “Studies in Tactics 
of Infantry,” in my opinion defines very accurately the distinction 
between the drill of the barrack yard and the practice and instruction 
afforded during peace manceuvres. The latter is to the former what 
in swordmanship loose play with the single-stick is to the progressive 
formal lessons given to the tyro. Loose play gives the pupil an 
opportunity of applying and testing the skill which he has acquired 
in his preliminary lessons. It can never be considered equal in 
value to a real combat between two men armed with swords and 
each thirsting for the other’s blood, but it is the best substitute 
which an instructor can provide. This simile taken from the sad/e 
d’armes is applicable to peace manceuvres. These can never be as 
instructive as real war, because most of the moral elements present in 
the latter are wanting in the former ; but they are the best substitute 
which can be provided, and at all events prepare an army for the 
field better than the field days and one-sided sham fights to which 
till recently the military authorities of this country confined their 
attention. Nothing that we can do, no amount of make-believe, 
no demands on his imagination, will induce the soldier to feel that 
in the mimic actions of peace manceuvres he is rehearsing the actual 
events of a real battle. Without danger a battle cannot be realised. 

So much for tactics; while as for strategy the conditions of reality are 
absent to an equal, if not greater, extent. In an enemy’s country the 
resources of the theatre of war are all available, either on payment 
or on requisition. In the field the rights of property must give way 
to military considerations ; ordinary traffic on road or railway is 
unhesitatingly suspended when necessary ; fences are damaged with 
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impunity ; whole forests if need be are ruthlessly levelled ; and, as 
a French general has laid it down, the inhabitants are practically only 
considered as entitled to the superfluities of the troops. In England 
the reverse is the case; save where a special Act of Parliament confers 
certain sparse and strictly limited powers, the army is on no better 
footing than civilians, and not a stick can be taken, not a blade of 
grass cut without liability to prosecution. Even special Acts provide 
that full compensation shall be given for damage inflicted. The 
freedom of action of generals is thus limited to such an extent that 
certain eminent lecturers consider that in strategy proper peace 
manceuvres can afford no lessons. In his report on the manceuvres 
of 1871 the Duke of Cambridge makes the following observations on 
the difficulty of assimilating the arrangements for supplying an army 
engaged in peace manceuvres to those adopted in time of actual war :— 
“This brings me to the Supply Branch of the Department, where 
difficulties arose at times from the bulk of fuel in the shape of wood, 
and of hay, straw, and corn, which all had to be carried by transport 
carts, instead of being taken by requisition or arrangement in the 
neighbourhood of the various localities where the troops were tem- 
porarily encamped. In like manner cattle, which ordinarily are 
driven with troops on the move, had all to be brought down from 
the supply markets by rail and carts, in consequence of the Acts 
rendered necessary by the late cattle disease, which being still in 
operation prevented our moving the cattle by road in any direction. 
The food of all description, both for men and horses, was available 
and ready for issue, but the amount of transport required to bring it 
to the spot where it was wanted was prodigious, and added greatly 
to the labour of those who had to deal with the supply. For a 
similar reason the manceuvres of the troops were curtailed within 
narrower limits than otherwise might have been wished, from the 
difficulty of going far from the points where these supplies had to be 
drawn, as well as from circumstances incidental to a time of peace, 
where the existing laws can in no respect be infringed.” 

The above passage cannot be too carefully considered by those 
who set themselves to criticise peace manceuvres. It is evident to the 
most superficial observer that strategy on a grand scale is by the 
necessary conditions of the case quite impracticable save in time of 
war. The Prussians and all other nations have acknowledged this 
much ; but when we turn to what we may term minor strategy, or 
that portion of the military art in which strategy is almost merged into 
tactics, the arguments in favour of a cut and dried scheme of opera- 
tions are less strong, though even here there are certain difficulties 
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to be overcome. Major C. B. Brackenbury, in an- able lecture 
delivered last year at the Royal United Service Institution, urged 
that full freedom within the area of operations should be given to the 
rival commanders, that the rival armies should be equally divided, 
and that operations should be continued until one side or the other 
was beaten. .He justly remarks, “ How else are the troops to 
practise pursuits and retreats unless, indeed, one force be ordered to 
consider itself beaten at the beginning of a day, and to retire before 
a pursuing enemy.” The importance of giving generals an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their skill to the utmost, and of investing the 
manceuvres with interest to the troops by presenting to the latter a 
definite object to be attained, cannot be overrated. By deciding 
beforehand what the strategical result of manceuvres is to be, either 
the hands of the generals are tied, or a tactical issue absurdly at 
variance with the strategical result is the consequence. Besides, 
what interest can subordinate officers and men take in endeavouring 
to carry a position which is to be considered as not carried, or in 
striving to repel an attack which it is settled is to be deemed suc- 
cessful? Such a system increases the difficulty, under any circum- 
stances necessarily great, of investing training manceuvres with even 
a semblance of reality, and reduces them to the level of a series of 
unconnected field days. ‘‘ But,” say some, “there is a certain amount 
of reason in what you say, only, unfortunately, your views are simply 
impracticable.” Of all the advocates of pre-arranged results and 
the conventional system of manceuvres, none have stated their 
case more ably than Colonel C. C. Chesney, R.E. There are two 
ways of compelling an enemy to retreat: one is by inflicting on 
him a tactical defeat; the other by capturing his supplies or 
cutting or threatening the line by which those supplies are brought 
up. Of these two modes a skilful general will, save under special 
circumstances, prefer the latter, as entailing a minimum of blood- 
shed. ‘To neutralise convoys is therefore like setting two men to 
fight with express injunctions that they are not to use their right hands 
for the purpose of warding off blows; and in the case of a general 
it is equivalent to enjoining on him to employ the least scientific 
means of worsting an antagonist. Colonel Chesney, however, 
says in his lecture at the Royal United Service Institution :— 
“ Now, we have heard a good deal of proposals for carrying on our 
manceuvres so freely as to allow the capture of supplies. Have those 
who talk of such things seriously considered what the words used 
signify? For some one to capture means that some other is to lose 
them. And not only would the troops losing them prove very 
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troublesome and unpleasant to handle, if what has been said by 
Colonel Hamley and others who study the matter has anything in 
it, but there is another restraining cause of vast weight ever present 
with our peace operations which absolutely forbids our running the 
risk of leaving any part of the forces without food or firing for a night. 
I refer, of course, to the omnipresent power of the press.” In reply 
to the suggestion that the force should fall back to get fresh supplies, 
he points out that troops cut off from their supplies are forced to 
retire on another line, and that the feeding of 15,000 men for twenty- 
four hours involves the issue of 126} tons of fuel, food, and forage. 
Alluding to the proposal that the men should carry cooked rations 
with them, he quotes the writer of an article in Blackwood to 
show that it is impracticable. That writer says that it is useless to 
diminish the burden of the soldier if you load him with rations ; and 
that it is one of the peculiarities of the British army that “ to keep 
the men in health and strength you must carry their rations for them, 
and issue them daily on the spot.” It may also be alleged that the 
Prussians, the great originators of peace manceuvres, adopt a system 
very similar to that advocated by Colonel Chesney and practised by 
the Duke of Cambridge during every one of our three autumn cam- 
paigns, and that the operations of each day are, in Prussia, regulated 
by a different “ general idea.” 

It will be profitable to consider each of these arguments separately. 
It is quite true that it would be impracticable for the sake of a 
strategical triumph to allow one army to deprive another of its food, 
or even greatly to delay its dinner hour. The press would be up in 
arms directly, the whole country would cry out, the Zimes would be 
deluged with letters of complaint, the troops would insist on fighting 
hard for their rations—and a hungry man, especially if a British soldier, 
is extremely dangerous—and both mutiny and desertion would pro- 
bably take place. Moreover, want of food, fuel, and tents would 
inevitably produce much sickness. But is it absolutely necessary 
that strategical triumphs should only be obtained at the cost of 
suffering to the soldier? I think not. Peace manceuvres must 
be to a certain extent a sham— must be, in short, a &riegsspiel 
played with flesh and blood on actual ground, instead of with ten 
blocks on maps. Some conventionalities are therefore indispensable, 
but these conventionalities should be as few as possible. Why not, 
therefore, allow convoys to be treated in the same manner as 
battalions, batteries, and squadrons? Why should not the former, 
like the latter, be supposed to be captured without the army to 
whom they belong being actually deprived of them? For instance, 
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a convoy having been decreed by an umpire captured, might be 
recorded as such, and yet allowed to proceed to its original desti- 
nation. The general who lost most of his supplies would be seen 
to be plainly worsted, yet the troops would not suffer in conse- 
quence. In’ making this suggestion I simply subject supplies 
equally with troops to tactical consequences, and if tactics can be 
applied to the latter there seems to be no good reason why the 
former should not also be influenced by them. By this expedient the 
difficulty of giving freedom to contending generals during a single 
day is obviated. But the expedient is equally available in respect to 
a longer period. As Colonel Chesney points out, a general whose 
supplies have been captured or cut off must necessarily change his 
line of retreat, and to stud the country with depots of supplies in view 
of such a contingency would enormously increase the cost of peace 
manceuvres. Such a multiplication of depots would, however, be un- 
necessary. The supplies whose capture rendered a change of base 
necessary would be still available, but would have to make a longer 
march than was calculated on. Consequently, they would not arrive 
in camp till after some hours’ delay. Much inconvenience might be, 
however, obviated by making it a rule that troops should always carry 
their day’s rations, together with a billet of wood per man, on their 
persons. In compensation, knapsacks, that curse of armies, that 
terrible obstacle in the way of mobility, should be left at some depot 
well in the rear. During a five or six days’ campaign a soldier could 
easily dispense with his kit, which, however, could at intervals be 
brought up to him if required, and the absence of a few conveniences 
would be more than made up by the diminution of load and the con- 
sequent increase of activity. On a campaign a soldier can do very 
well with only a great coat, waterproof blanket, a pair of stockings, 
and a pair of light shoes; and these, with ammunition, rations, and a 
billet of wood, would make up a less weight than he is now called on 
to carry. We must come to this in time, and it is extremely desirable 
that we should anticipate foreign armies and practise in peace that 
which would be an immense gain in time of war. The power of an 
army is within certain limits made up of two factors: numbers and 
rate of marching. Now, if asoldier with his present load can accom- 
plish say fifteen miles a day without undue distress, he would be 
enabled, were knapsacks abandoned, to do with equal ease twenty- 
five miles, and the general would thus gain in power to the extent of 
forty per cent. There remains, then, but the question of shelter, for if 
the line of retreat were changed the tents could not in most cases 
arrive by sunset, and the French system of making the soldier carry 
VoL. XII, N.S. 1874. QQ 
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tentes @abris has been clearly proved to be vicious. A beaten army 
in the field would of necessity generally lose its tents, or at all events 
be separated from them for some days. It would, however, either be 
placed in temporary cantonments, or by means of straw and wood 
obtained on the spot contrive to make itself tolerably comfortable in 
bivouac. In peace manceuvres cantonments would not be available, 
and neither straw nor more fuel than would suffice to warm a cup of 
tea could be obtained. Fuel and shelter, then, constitute the great 
obstacles to changing a line of retreat. I have shown how the 
difficulty may be got over as regards fuel—indeed, if the troops carried 
their provisions cooked no wood need be taken. As to shelter, of 
course that could not be provided, and the bivouac would be neces- 
sarily somewhat comfortless for want of straw, boughs for protection 
from the wind, and fuel to make large fires ; still, after all, the discom- 
fort would only have to be endured at the most once or twice during 
the manceuvres. 

A battalion of Guards during the manceuvres df 1871 bivouacked, 
or rather lay out, the whole of one night without any supplies of 
straw and with but a moderate allowance of wood ; and what has 
been done once by a single battalion without detriment or discontent 
might well be done occasionally by the whole force. Indeed, I 
should be glad to see our troops practised in bivouacking, of course 
taking care that the locality and season of the year were favourable. 
Bivouacking is the rule in all foreign armies, though they are composed 
of men not a bit more hardy than British soldiers. In the last war the 
Prussians only carried two or three tents per battalion for the officers. 
Certainly the troops were quartered in villages whenever possible, but 
thousands of men were during the severest weather compelled to 
bivouac with but little if any straw, and not much wood to make 
them comfortable. Besides, our own troops, when on outpost duty, 
are compelled to dispense with tents, and once it was understood 
that these were no longer to be carried the soldier would soon become 
reconciled to the loss of them. If it be considered that the weight 
of the tents for a battalion of infantry ona war establishment is about 
twenty tons—and this weight is considerably increased in wet 
weather—it will be seen what an enormous gain in the way of 
mobility would accrue from imitating in this respect continental 
armies. The task of the Control Department would be much 
lightened and simplified were the troops compelled to carry one or 
two days’ rations cooked, in which case a temporary severance from 
the supply waggons would matter but little. 

The staff officer referred to by Colonel Chesney urges that it is 
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undesirable to add to the load of the soldier ; but if he is relieved 
from the knapsack that objection falls to the ground. There remains 
the argument that we must conform to the habits of British soldiers, 
and that they are accustomed to have their food carried for them and 
issued daily. The object of military training is not to confirm men 
in bad habits, but to induce such as shall render them more efficient. 
The practice of carrying a soldier’s rations for him involves much 
additional labour on the Control Department. The bread, meat, 
rum, tea, sugar, and salt of a battalion on the war footing for one 
day weigh about 17 cwt., and for three days 2 tons 1fcwt. An 
immense diminution in the number of waggons would take place, 
therefore, did the men carry even one day’s rations for themselves. 
And it is not the convenience of a department which would be con- 
sulted, so much as the freedom of action of the general which would be 
promoted by the introduction of the system which Colonel Chesney 
condemns. There are three things from which a soldier should never 
be separated for an instant: his arms and ammunition, and food for 
one day’s consumption. The Germans recognise this fact; for it is 
with them a standing order that every soldier should carry what is 
termed the cross ration—namely, a reserve of rice, sugar, &c., 
for three days, to be used only in case of emergency, and to be com- 
pleted again on the first opportunity. It has been argued that the 
British soldier would and does take no care of his rations, consuming 
in one day that which is an allowance for thrice that time. This 
vice, I know, does exist, but it could be checked by strict 
superintendence on the part of company officers, and the very fact 
that the soldier is wasteful is the strongest reason for training him in 
habits of care and economy. 

Deputy Controller Robinson, in charge of the Control arrange- 
ments during the manoeuvres of 1871, and an officer of much 
experience, in speaking of the difficulties to be overcome by his 
department, distinctly advocates the carrying by the troops of cooked 
rations :—“ The troops were not allowed to carry cooked rations, as 
they would do on active service, hence they passed many hours with- 
out food, their daily rations not having been called for and issued till 
they encamped late in the day.” 

Mr. Robinson is quite correct in stating that British troops carry 
cooked rations on service, notwithstanding the assertion of the high 
military authority quoted by Colonel Chesney, who says that it is 
exceptional to require them to do so. A reference to the Duke of 
Wellington’s despatches will show that though when on an ordinary 
route march, or at a distance from the enemy, rations were issued daily 
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on the spot, yet whenever a series of active operations took place 
it was the rule that the soldier should carry three days’ rations on his 
person, and that it was the exception when he did not do so. 
Enough has been said, I think, to prove that there exists no insuper- 
able obstacle to giving contending generals such liberty of action as 
would enable them to work out a series of manceuvres to a legitimate 
and natural result. The Prussians, it is true, give out a fresh general 
idea every day ; but though we have certainly much to learn from 
them, it by no means follows that we are slavishly to copy their 
system in every particular. Unfortunately, the Duke of Cambridge, 
from considerations of economy, and yielding to the arguments of 
the War Office, felt compelled in this respect to confine himself 
to an aggregate of isolated operations the basis of which was 
changed every day. Hence, instead of making the Control Depart- 
ment follow the lead of the general, the general was obliged to adapt 
his operations to the arrangements of the Control, in defiance con- 
tinually of probability and of the principles of the art of war. The 
Control, in fact, literally controlled the campaign. Now in real war 
of course the general in concocting his scheme of operations would 
first of all look at the matter from a strategical point of view, and 
then ascertain whether the Control could furnish him with the 
requisite supplies. If the Control proved that it would be impossible 
under the conditions given to furnish those supplies the general would 
then modify or change his scheme so as to bring as far as feasible 
military and supply considerations into harmony. He would never, 
however, say to his chief administrative officer, “I intend to carry 
on the campaign in such or such a theatre. Make your arrange- 
ments, and when you have completed them, I will decide upon my 
strategy.” Yet this is practically what the commanders at our 
autumn manceuvres have been compelled to do. It is unnecessary 
to quote examples; for it is admitted by the Duke of Cambridge 
himself that military operations were invariably subordinated to 
Control arrangements in 1871, and in the two following years the 
same system has been pursued. The consequence has been that 
often the most absurd strategical data were furnished for tactical 
operations, that the contending armies were sometimes unequally 
divided, and that the imagination of all ranks was strongly exercised. 
In fact, our manceuvres may be fitly termed a romance of &riegs- 
spiel, and it was as necessary for the generals to be poets as strategists 
or tacticians. The Commander-in-Chief, no doubt, appreciated the 
difficulty of his situation thoroughly. On the one hand, he was 
anxious to give an air of probability and realism to the operations ; 
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and on the other, he was fettered by the necessity of conducting the 
manceuvres economically, of not testing the capabilities of the new 
Control Department too severely, and of consulting the convenience 
of contractors. Thus obliged to inverse the relative positions of the 
combatant and administrative branches of the army, and when the 
mountain would not go to Mahomet to bring Mahomet to the 
mountain ; and yet to avcid the appearance of improbability, he was 
frequently compelled to suppose unlikely circumstances, to credit 
the rival commanders with strategical faults of which they would 
never have beer guilty, and even to indulge himself, ih occasional 
false strategy. He tried hard, however, to persuade himself that the 
manceuvres were being conducted on practical principles. In a 
general order issued at Aldershot on the 11th September, 1871, he 
thus expressed himself :—‘ His Royal Highness delegates to the 
general officers in command of divisions the most unfettered control 
(within the regulations of the service) in the arrangement of their 
own divisions. They will be responsible for all details of movement, 
discipline, supply, &c., as well as for the strategical and tactical 
handling of the force committed to their charge, His Royal Highness 
giving out daily the general idea only of the operations to be carried 
out when the general manceuvres have commenced.” This order is 
in accordance with the Prussian instructions for the conduct of 
“ peace manceuvres,” which say: “ No orders, or even hints, should 
be conveyed to them with regard to any subjects on which in real 
war they would have to decide to the best of their judgment and 
ability. It is absolutely necessary that the general situation originally 
sketched out should, in the first instance, involve as wide a separa- 
tion as possible of the opposing forces, in order to permit of those 
preliminary movements which form one of the most essential and 
instructive portions of field manceuvres.” 

Let us see how far these principles in theory adopted were in 
practice carried out. Sir Hope Grant’s division actually in camp at 
Aldershot was supposed to have been assembled in London. “ An 
enemy consisting of two divisions each equal in strength to that of 
Sir Hope having landed on the south coast, has refused the direct 
roads upon London and is endeavouring to turn the strong positions 
between Reigate, Dorking, and the Hog’s Back, and so to gain the 
valley of the Thames and march ‘upon London.” So much for the 
original position and intentions of the two armies. The general idea, 
from which the above is quoted, goes on to say that one 
division of the enemy has reached Hartford Bridge Flats and the 
other division Woolmer. Grant’s force is supposed to have moved 
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from London to Chobham. Thence he proceeds to Chobham Ridges 
and throws out “cavalry to Frimley, Farnborough, and across 
the canal to Pirbright.” The enemy’s division learning these move- 
ments, and presumably sensitive about his communications, falls back 
to Czesar’s Camp and sends word that he has done so to the Woolmer 
division, which moves to Frensham to support him. The following 
day the advanced division of the army effects a junction with the 
other division at Frensham, while Grant, encamping at Pirbright, 
occupies the Hog’s Back with advanced posts. Thus at the very 
commencement we have an instance of absurd suppositions and false 
strategy ; moreover, we see nothing of that independence of the con- 
tending generals which the Duke of Cambridge professed to concede. 
There was no necessity for the retreat of the Hartford Bridge divi- 
sion, for its communications were not really threatened, and it was 
numerically equal—indeed, a little superior—to Grant’s force. If a 
junction between the two marching divisions had been deemed 
necessary it would have been more reasonable to suppose that it 
would have been effected to the north of the Basingstoke canal, only 
one day’s forced march from Woolmer. By this means the strong 
position of the Hog’s Back would have been turned. As to Grant, it 
is incredible that in real war he would voluntarily have placed 
himself in so dangerous a position as that which he took up at 
Chobham Ridges. As the author of “ A Retrospect of the Autumn 
Manceuvres ” expressed himself: “That is to say, the general in 
question proposes voluntarily to place himself in that position which 
entailed for Napoleon his Waterloo, for Benedek his Sadowa, and 
from which he himself had already prudently withdrawn. To comply 
with this extraordinary assumption, Carey was retired from Hartford 
Bridge Flats to Frensham, first to unite with, and subsequently, so 
soon as operations commenced, to separate again from, Staveley.” 
The control exercised by the Commander-in-Chief soon, in spite of 
his liberal general order, became still stricter. The 16th September 
was the date decided on for the opposing armies to come actually 
into contact, and on that day Sir Hope Grant was called upon to 
give battle in a position which, under the circumstances, was most 
dangerous, and which he was not strong enough to occupy. Matters 
were made still worse by an order that Grant should occupy Hungry 
Hill, which was separated from his extreme right by a gap two 
miles in extent, with a skeleton force—the imagination was 
here called into play—of cavalry and infantry—no artillery— 
a force of 2,000 men. The dispositions of the attacking force 
were also strictly prescribed, Staveley being ordered to attack 
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in front, while Carey fell on the force at Hungry Hill, which 
was on the outer, not the strategic, flank. So much for “the 
most unfettered control in the strategical and tactical handling 
of the troops committed to their charge.” Grant, aware of the 
untenable nature of the position allotted to him, resolved merely 
to occupy the Hog’s Back with a strong advanced guard, and to post 
the main body on Gravel Pit Hill, which he was supposed—there 
were many suppositions during the manceuvres—to have hastily 
intrenched. After a feeble defence the Hog’s Back was abandoned, 
and Staveley, apparently ignoring the existence of Carey, delivered a 
direct assault on Grant’s main position. 

The result of this attack I will give in the words of the author of 
the “Retrospect” :—“ In spite of the warning given by the flashes from 
Gravel Pit Hill, the principal column, dense and somewhat disordered, 
pressed onwards. Arriving at the base of the heights, in close 
formations, without space to develop, it was saluted by a fire of 
artillery and small arms which it was beyond the power of man to 
withstand. So severe and distinct was the repulse that, as far as the 
3rd Division went, it must have proved decisive. Nor was Carey’s 
division within striking distance. The honour of the day, therefore, 
remained with Sir Hope Grant ; but his retreat had been determined, 
in order to comply with the Control arrangements.” Thus the victor 
fell back and the vanquished advanced because military considera- 
tions were subordinated to a pre-arranged scheme of supply; and a 
false lesson in tactics was given in order to furnish a spectacle. 

I have gone into the earlier portion of the peace campaign of 
1870 in some detail in order to show what a clog the Control Depart- 
ment was to the military authorities, and how false was the strategy 
in consequence, and also because the first operations were a fair 
sample of those which followed. It may, however, be observed that 
if the Duke of Cambridge, subject as he is not only to the Minister 
of War but also to some of his subordinates, can proffer a fair excuse 
for faulty s¢rategy, he must justly be held personally accountable for 
the vicious /actics which he prescribed. As to his minute interfer- 
ence with the action of the generals, the comments of the press seem 
to have so far influenced the mind of the Duke of Cambridge that as 
regarded tactics the generals were, at least as far as the public are 
aware, left unfettered during the remainder of the manceuvres. The 
strategy was, however, still declared to them, and there is no doubt 
that it was dependent on the capabilities of the Control. 

As regarded tactics, the autumn of 1871 was an important epoch, 
for it was then that the first systematic attempt was made to break 
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through the old traditions and to modify in some slight degree the 
time-honoured formations and manceuvres which had remained 
almost unchanged since Waterloo. Every one whose opinion was 
entitled to respect admitted that a change was, in the face of 
modern improvements in artillery and rifles, indispensable. Some, 
however, called out for a revolution, while others deemed that a mere 
modification would suffice. One party demanded a close imitation 
of the Prussian system, and declared substantially that our drill book 
was but folly, and the line an anachronism. According to this 
party the only method of attack possible was the skirmishing 
swarm backed by company columns, which, however, were to be 
used simply as feeders, and not as supports in the old accep- 
tation of the term. Of thorough conservatives there were few, 
or rather there were only a few who had the courage of their 
opinions. Midway between the two extreme parties was a small 
group of thoughtful and moderate men, who, while acknowledging the 
necessity of a change, believed that it was still worth while to study 
the system of Wellington, and that it was possible for Englishmen to 
hit on a method of attack which should combine the mobility and 
comparative security of the Prussians with the traditional steadiness 
of the British soldier. These were in favour of employing skirmishers 
more freely than heretofore for preparing the attack, but maintained 
that the deciding blow must be given by regularly formed troops. 
Whether from sharing these opinions, or from a conservatism which 
rendered him unwilling to concede as long as it was possible to with- 
hold, the Duke of Cambridge only permitted a very slight modifica- 
tion of what may be termed modernised Dundas. It happened, 
however, that one of the division generals, Sir Charles Staveley, was a 
great admirer of the Prussian system, and, indeed, was well known as 
the translator of many German pamphlets on tactics. He, naturally, 
was in favour of the swarm or mob system, but the conservative 
tendencies, not only of the Commander-in-Chief but of the bulk of 
regimental officers and men, somewhat restrained Sir Charles’s tactical 
liberalism. In fact, it was too much to expect that at the bidding of 
a clique of young theorists, few or any of whom were working infantry 
officers, our army should all at once cast off their old habits and 
admit that the steadiness and precision which for upwards of two 
centuries it had been the object of all our training to obtain was 
sheer folly. The result was that our troops attacked and defended 
positions in 1871 pretty much as their predecessors had done sixty 
years previously, and little or no progress was made in the direction 
of the adaptation of ancient tactics to modern conditions of warfare. 
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Skirmishers, as in old days, explored the country in advance, but did 
little to shake the enemy’s defence, and heavy columns and rigid lines 
were recklessly brought under the close fire of both artillery and 
infantry. As we have seen in the attack of Gravel Pit Hill, the 
columns destined for the assault were brought up to the base of the 
hill in the closest possible formations. At Bisley, on the second 
day’s fight, skirmishers were more freely used on both sides, for the 
simple reason that Staveley and Grant both knew that neither the 
attack nor the defence could be obstinate. Still, even on that day, some 
of Grant’s battalions were exposed in line to a fire under which, had 
bullets been flying, they could not have lived. Matters became worse 
than ever on the third day’s fight at Chobham, where Grant’s nume- 
rical inferiority was somewhat compensated for by the intrench- 
ments which he had thrown up, and which he had determined to- 
hold. The author of the “ Retrospect” says :—“ Enabled thus to- 
debouch, Carey proceeded to form his order of battle. In front, a 
dense line of skirmishers pushed briskly through the heather; at an 
interval of some two hundred yards his battalions deployed in long 
close lines, toiled slowly and painfully over the open but broken 
surface ; in rear followed the reserve, in columns of battalions. His 
cavalry was massed on the extreme left, and the artillery supported 
the advance from the commanding heights, which have been already 
described. Nothing could have been better in accord with prescribed 
regulation ; nothing less consistent with the latest forms of battle or 
the tactical necessities of the case.” 

In the final battle of the campaign there seemed at first an im- 
provement in the tactical dispositions of the assailants. Three‘ suc- 
cessive lines of skirmishers led the advance, speedily drove in the 
defenders’ skirmishers, and gained the summit of the plateau. ‘Then, 
however, Lysons deployed his battalions in three lines, at short dis- 
tances from each other, on perfectly open ground. Moreover, the 
right flank was exposed, and the skirmishers being in front, the de- 
ployed battalions were unable to fire. Staveley adhered even more 
to the old order of battle, his troops being almost all drawn up in 
lines and dense columns. When the contending armies came into 
close contact the astounding sight was presented of lines of troops: 
blazing away at each other with no greater interval than two or three 
hundred yards, sometimes even much less. It was evident to every 
impartial spectator that after a minute or two of such firing not a 
man on either side would have been left alive. Indeed, the battalion 
which succeeded in delivering the first volley would have almost an- 
nihilated its opponents, and such courtesy as was displayed by the 
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English, towards the French, Guards at Fontenoy would be 
ampossible. A good deal of this vicious stand-up fighting must 
be attributed to the undisguised partiality of the Duke of 
Cambridge for the old formations. This partiality he did not 
hesitate to admit in his official report of the manceuvres :—“ With 
exposure to fire, the ground admitting of large developments, I 
am as strong an advocate as ever for the formations in line to 
which our troops have ever been accustomed, and in which extended 
order, with good reserves in support, they have been so often enabled 
to resist the most formidable attacks by troops in formation of 
<olumns, far less exposed themselves from the thinness of the double 
line of men, as compared to the depth of men in column. It re- 
quires both steadiness and solidity, which is another term for confi- 
dence, to justify the line formation, but these are qualities which I 
venture to believe and hope our infantry possesses, and under these 
circumstances I do not think it would be right to give up a forma- 
tion which has hitherto always proved itself to be well adapted to the 
«character of our troops. The skirmishing of our men has greatly 
improved from the value all men attach to good and deliberate 
shooting, and was generally much approved of. I think at times regi- 
ments and companies—and, indeed, whole brigades—exposed them- 
selves too much to direct fire, and the undulations of the ground were 
not at all times sufficiently appreciated or taken advantage of; but 
these are defects which manceuvres will cure.” 

As to the above remarks on skirmishing, the firing was certainly 
amore careful and deliberate than formerly, but neither skirmishers 
nor bodies of closed troops seemed in any way to appreciate the ad- 
vantage of cover, and the skirmishers failed so thoroughly to per- 
«eive the necessity of pushing the enemy’s skirmishers as quickly as 
possible from copses and hedges, or of taking advantage of the latter 
to work round a flank, that I scarcely think the skirmishing can be 
considered to have merited approval. No doubt practice will do 
much to remedy this evil, to which British soldiers, from their natural 
daring, and an erroneous idea that it is cowardly to seek shelter, 
are prone; but before much improvement can be ‘hoped for it is 
mecessary that our officers should be thoroughly taught the art of 
Jeading troops, an art of which at present they are sadly ignorant. 

The Commander-in-Chief in the above quoted report observes 
that “the outpost duties of infantry require much study,” and the 
«observation was thoroughly just ; but is not the blame somewhat due to 
the authorities, who have not even yet issued any authorised book of 
instructions on the subject, having merely published “ Experimental 
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Instructions” for outpost duty for the manceuvres of 1872? Not a 
word has been said as to whether the experiment has been satis- 
factory ; and, indeed, the experiment has never been tried save in the 
most occasional and imperfect manner. Much controversy has taken 
place about the employment of cavalry of late years. Some have 
ven gone so far as to advocate the conversion of the whole of that 
arm into a hybrid force termed “ Mounted Rifles.” Others who have 
not gone so far declare that cavalry must be the eyes and ears of an 
army, must be employed chiefly on reconnaissance and patrol duty, 
and can seldom be used in actual battle. Events have proved 
that these views are erroneous, and that cavalry, though they should 
be largely used to cover the front—to act as an impenetrable screen, 
and to collect information and provisions, and cut communications 
and capture convoys—have not yet ceased to be useful on the day of 
battle. The Prussians, in the late war, employed their cavalry more 
thoroughly as light horse, in the true sense of the word, than any one 
had ever done before. Still, the Prussian cavalry officers, we are 
told by Major von Scherff, have returned to Germany fully convinced 
that they have still a part to play in pitched battles. Indeed, they 
showed at Mars La Tour that it is advisable even now, in the face of 
the murderous breech-loader and rifled cannon, to employ cavalry 
occasionally in large masses to gain time for the infantry to come 
up. This was, however, an exceptional case, and the expedient was 
one which should never be had recourse to if it can be avoided. 
No one denies that to send cavalry in compact bodies over open 
ground straight at unshaken infantry is a practice which cannot be 
justified ; though, after all, statistics show us that the moral effect of 
infantry fire counts for a good deal, and that the actual number 
of horsemen slain is less than might be imagined. On the other 
hand, small bodies of cavalry able to approach infantry under cover 
of the ground, smoke, or mist, or to fall suddenly on a flank, may 
still accomplish great things. An instance of this occurred at the 
last fight on Fox Hill, in 1871, when the Bays suddenly appeared 
on the brow of a hill, and dashed at the skirmishers of the 42nd. 
Had this been real instead of mimic war, not a man of the High- 
landers could have escaped. As to mounted riflemen, they may 
very usefully be added to the cavalry, but cannot without very evil 
consequences be substituted for them. They are, in fact, merely 
infantry possessed of the powers of rapid locomotion, and within 
certain limits they are superior to cavalry, in that they are able to 
bring a heavy fire of musketry on their opponents, and to ordinary 
infantry, in that they can move much more rapidly. They are, 
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however, unable to withstand an unexpected attack by cavalry, 
and are comparatively useless in a pursuit, while, as opposed to 
hostile infantry, they are inferior—numbers being equal—in that one 
man out of three is employed in looking after the horses of the 
dismounted men. Moreover, the horses are, in one sense, a sad 
clog, for the riflemen will always be nervous about keeping 
up their communication with them, and an enemy, whether infantry 
or cavalry, will inevitably try to strike at the horses as the weakest 
point. Therefore, though a small body of mounted riflemen will 
always be useful to reinforce rapidly a threatened point, or to seize a 
defile or position some distance from the army, I should be very 
sorry to see cavairy altogether suppressed in their favour. After all, 
it remains a question whether, with the new regulations and training, 
ordinary cavalry will not be able, when dismounted, to perform all 
the functions of mounted riflemen. It was expected that some of 
the moot points about the proper employment of cavalry would have 
light thrown upon them by our first autumn manceuvres. Some of 
our most experienced cavalry officers were appointed to lead that 
arm, and to give it greater é/a¢ the heir to the throne himself, with 
Colonel Valentine Baker as adviser, received the command of one of 
the brigades. Much disappointment, however, ensued. The Duke 
of Cambridge declared that the cavalry “‘ evinced the greatest facility 
of movement over the most difficult and rutty ground”; that they 
“were well mounted, the ruling of the men was highly creditable, the 
condition of the horses perfect.” He was, however, unable to praise 
the tactical handling of that arm, and, indeed, hinted that as regards 
reconnaissance, screening the movements of the army, and avoiding 
exposure to infantry and artillery fire, they had much to learn. The 
idea that cavalry should aim at keeping up a perpetual touch of the 
enemy, which, if lost at one point, should be immediately regained 
at another, was very imperfectly carried out, especially at Fox Hill, 
by the cavalry of Staveley’s division, which was chiefly kept massed om 
the plateau, instead of being employed in ascertaining the movements 
and whereabouts of the hostile columns. An honourable exception 
must be made in favour of the assailants’ horsemen on that day, 
who certainly formed a most impenetrable screen, and efficiently 
covered the movements of their infantry and artillery. A dashing 
reconnaissance of the Prince of Wales himself into the midst of 
Staveley’s army showed that His Royal Highness had profited by the 
lessons imparted: to him by Colonel Baker, though it was certainly 
not the business of a general to risk his life in an enterprise which 
ought to have been entrusted to a captain or subaltern. On the 
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whole, however, the cavalry were not employed judiciously during 
the manceuvres either on reconnaissance work or in line of battle. 
Many opportunities of falling suddenly on the exposed flanks of hostile 
infantry were neglected, and the intrepidity with which the cavalry, 
in large masses, remained halted under the cross-fire of infantry and 
artillery, however much it argued courage and steadiness, said little 
for the knowledge of war possessed by the leaders. 

The artillery were highly praised by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
in truth they merited all that could be said in their favour. <A very 
great change took place during these manceuvres in respect to the 
handling of this arm. An order issued on 17th September autho- 
rised officers commanding batteries “under the direction of their 
own commanding officers to use their own judgment in selecting the 
best positions to enable them to operate with advantage either in 
covering an attack or retreat—conforming of course as much as the 
nature of the ground will permit with the movements of the corps to 
which they are attached.” Of this liberty the artillery eagerly availed 
themselves—rather too eagerly in fact; for they seemed at times 
inclined to shake off the control of the division general altogether. 
They were rather apt to open fire at so great a distance that their 
fire would have produced little effect. The conseqhence was that 
they were soon obliged to limber up and change position, and occa- 
sionally, especially when Lysons attacked Staveley’s position at Fox 
Hill, were not up in time to afford adequate support to the infantry 
and cavalry. Even picked infantry skirmishers can do little harm 
to a battery at a greater distance than 800 yards, especially if 
advantage be taken of the ground to post the guns under cover. 

Artillery should, therefore, seldom if ever take up a position more 
than 1,000 or 1,200 yards distant from the enemy’s nearest skirmishers, 
for their fire ought to be directed not on these but on the formed 
bodies in rear. If the latter retire only 400 yards the guns must 
either draw nearer or be content with a serious diminution in the 
effect of their fire. But it is extremely objectionable to make a 
battery constantly change position; as during its movement it is 
silent and when it unlimbers it has to ascertain the range again. Prince 
Hohenlohe Ingelfingen thus lays down the rule:—‘‘A decisive 
struggle of artillery against artillery can only be reckoned upon 
at a distance of under 2,000 paces Against other troops 
artillery is very efficient from 800 up to 3,000 paces, and according 
to the size of the masses at even greater distances.” We never- 
theless found that during the Franco-Prussian war the artillery, 
when it wished to produce a decided effect, approached the 
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enemy’s infantry constantly within 1,000 yards. Moreover, we 
may dismiss the idea of masses; for no commander would be 
rash enough to expose his troops in mass to even the distant 
fire of artillery, but would at least deploy them, when guns, 
firing at them at any greater range than 2,000 yards, would 
produce but little effect. Our artillery has lately adopted what I 
cannot but think a vicious practice, i.¢c., that of combining concen- 
tration of fire with dispersion of pieces. The notion is attractive 
to junior officers, because it gives them independence ; but on the 
other hand, it renders it impossible to exercise control and difficult 
to effect a rapid change of either position or direction of fire. 
These objections more than counterbalance the advantage to be 
obtained by presenting small objects to the enemy’s aim. Prince 
Hohenlohe is decidedly of opinion that artillery should be massed, 
and says, “ In view to the communication of orders, we are therefore 
of opinion that the artillery should be attached to the division by 
divisions, and as a principle should never be attached to brigades by 
batteries. It is obvious of itself that the smaller the number of guns, 
the longer it will take to find the range It ought not to be 
believed that it is easier for batteries to concentrate their fire on a 
common point if distributed to the several brigades, and from different 
parts of the terrace. First of all, the importance of the decisive point 
cannot always be perceived from every position, and then it will be 
a waste of time, and from the tired state of the orderly’s horse, al- 
most impossible to send orders as to the direction of the fire to the 
various batteries of brigades posted on widely separated points of the 
ground. Obstacles of ground sometimes make it quite impossible. . . . 
The opinion we have expressed in favour of the employment of 
artillery in masses, and of the avoidance as a principle of its disper- 
sion in single batteries, applies with equal force to its employment by 
single sections (two guns) and single guns.” The upshot of Prince 
Hohenlohe’s opinion is, that artillery should act in masses of three or 
four batteries, to be directed by the field officer commanding them, 
who should always keep close to the general. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER XI. 


AN INQUEST. 


2)5PHERE had been more than one inquest at the Cuttle 

© Fish. When Dick Swivel killed Tom Bigg, in a battle 
which lasted an hour and twenty minutes, there was great 
z excitement at Bill Jeffs’ house ; but there was a mystery 
in the death of Philip Ransford, which gave a touch of romance 
to the incident, that was wanting when the jury sat on the black and 
bruised corpse of Tom Bigg. 

The coroner held his court on the day following the discovery of 
Ransford’s body. The sun shone gloriously. The Thames ran 
smoothly under the foliage of the opposite bank. It was as if Nature 
repudiated the storm of the previous night. Nothing of the kind, it 
seemed to say. A storm! You must have been dreaming. A 
creaking sign, windows rattling, a wind that rushed madly over the 
Reach and tossed the shipping! Quite a mistake. Peace never 
reigned more supreme. ‘The steamers labouring under a stress of 
weather! Why, they made their harbours amidst soft gales and in 
calm seas. Not a breath of air disturbed land or water. On Erith 
Pier men lolled in the sun. The vessels moored almost mid-stream 
lay quiet and still. A dozen visitors were sitting beneath the shade 
of the-trees in the adjacent gardens ; and at Longreach a little crowd 
hung about the entrance to Bill Jeffs’ hotel. 

A dozen men sat in the ill-furnished bar, packed together near 2 
square kitchen table, at which the coroner, Mr. Cuffing, and a police 
superintendent were sitting. 

The local constable having opened the court in due form, the j jury 
followed the coroner out of the room and up the creaking staircase.. 
The crowd at the door watched them curiously at the entrance of the 
house. The jury were going to view the body, which met them face 
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to face in a small bedroom at the top of the stairs. It lay on its 
back upon a table, and allowed them to look at it and touch it: this 
white silent thing that we knew alive at Dunelm, a fine stalwart young 
fellow, flushed with strength and pride. It was quite still and 
humble, and could not help itself: this lump of mortality that used 
to lash the north country rivers for salmon, and make love to that 
beautiful belle of the cathedral city. The coroner turned it over, and 
talked learnedly about bullet wounds, until one of the jurymen, who 
had not been accustomed to that branch of science, turned white and 
ill, and set the example of leaving the room. 

When they had returned to their former places in the bar-parlour, 
where the coroner held his court, that important officer of the Crown 
said he understood Mr. Cuffing was the principal witness in this in- 
quiry, and he must therefore request that gentleman to leave the room. 

Mr. Cuffing : Sir, I appear here as the solicitor of the deceased 
gentleman, and in that capacity conceive myself entitled to remain ; 
I say this, of course, with all respect and with due submission to your 
authority. 

The Coroner: This Court knows no other authority but its own. 
Even a solicitor may not remain to watch an inquiry in any case with- 
out the authority of the coroner. 

Mr. Cuffing : I quite understand, Mr. Coroner, the ancient dignity 
and power of your office ; but I submit that 

The Coroner: Allow mea moment, sir. Are you not a witness in 
this inquiry ? 

Mr. Cuffing : I am quite ready to give evidence if called upon. 

The Coroner: You certainly will be called, and in that case I 
think you must agree with me that the interest of all parties will be 
best served by your acting rather in the capacity of witness than law- 
yer, and I will ask you to be good enough to leave the room until 
you are called to say what you know about this melancholy busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Cuffing: I bow to your decision, Mr. Coroner. 

The lawyer left the room and walked to the door, where he 
was regarded with great curiosity by the crowd of idlers who lolled 
there in the sun and drank the muddy ale of the Cuttle Fish. Mr. 
Cuffing had quite settled his course of action. He would still 
play his game for Lord St. Barnard’s money. It was clear to him 
that his lordship had shot Ransford, and he was grateful for the 
service. The noble lord’s character had gone up immensely in Cuf- 
fing’s estimation since yesterday. He would help his lordship in this 
emergency. He would prove himself worthy of the confidence which 
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the prosecutor in the Bow Street case had shown in treating with 
him. His evidence sHould clear the murderer, and make him his 
friend for ever. There would be no difficulty in finding his lordship. 
Already detectives had started in pursuit of the gentleman who was 
rowed from the pier to the Cuttle Fish on the previous evening ; and 
there was a boatman who had driven a person who seemed like a 
gentleman within a mile of the Fish, at about half-past eight. ‘There 
was nothing in that. It was quite clear that Lord St. Barnard had 
kept his appointment, and whether in a quarrel, or how, Cuffing 
could not understand, but he had shot Ransford, that was certain. 
In Spain he might have hired some one to do the job for him at a 
price ; but this kind of business could hardly be negotiated in 
England, though character murderers were common enough and 
could be bought cheap. No; his lordship had fallen from his high 
estate ; the atmosphere of Bow Street had demoralised him ; he had 
been unable to control himself, and the lonely dirty night had con- 
spired to make him an assassin. It was a cunning device to put a 
pistol into Ransford’s hand. No doubt his lordship would say they 
had fought a duel. Well, that might be ; for after Ransford’s sudden 
exhibition of courage at Piccadilly he was quite prepared to find 
that, under pressure, he might have found pluck enough to handle a 
pistol ; but the document was gone, and no money was left behind. 
If he had not been on the spot himself he would have felt certain 
that Jeffs had appropriated the money ; for Lord St. Barnard was not 
the man to consider the money. 

There were peculiarities in the case which puzzled Cuffing ; but he 
summed it up pretty well to his own satisfaction, and determined to 
make a bold stroke for Lord St. Barnard’s favour. 

The first witness called was William Jefferson, or Bill Jeffs, as he 
was called at Longreach. He produced the letter of Simon Cuffing, 
making arrangements for the rooms at the Cuttle Fish, and related 
all the circumstances of the arrival of the deceased. 

The Coroner : He expected some other person ? 

Witness : He said so—a gentleman. 

The Coroner: Did he give his name ? 

Witness : Not a word. 

The Coroner: Whom did you suppose he was going to meet ? 

Witness: Can’t say; might ha’ bin Mister Cuffing the lawyer, 
might not. 

The Coroner: Exactly ; but he gave you no clue at all? 

Witness: Only gave me five pound accordin’ to agreement. 

The Coroner: Did it not occur to you that it was altogether a 
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strange proceeding to hire your house for such a large sum for two 
. hours and get you out of the neighbourhood ? 

Witness : No ; can’t say as it did; if I hadn’t a goodish customer 
once in a way I should starve, and I aint nothing to brag about 
now. ‘ 

The Coroner: You are not, Jeffs, you are not. 

Witness : True for you, sir. 

The Coroner: Now what time was it when you saw Mr. Cuffing 
last night ? 

Witness : Should say about auf-past nine ; can’t say azackly. 

The Coroner: And he was just arriving in a boat ? 

Witness : He were. Jack Stack were a pulling of him and ran 
into my boat. : 

The Coroner: Yes; and first you said that Cuffing asked you if 
they had gone, intimating that there were two persons in the house. 

Witness : He didn’t intimidate nothing as I remember. 

The Coroner: You know what I mean, Mr. Jeffs ; now please to 
tax your memory. 

Witness : I’d rather leave that to the Gov’ment: they sims so 
clever at it. 

The jury laughed at this. The foreman even went so far as to slap 
his thigh, and say “Good.” He was notorious for the litigation into 
which his anti-income tax enthusiasm had led him. 

The Coroner: No pleasantry, Mr. Jeffs ; this is a serious question. 

Witness : Thank you, sir. 

The Coroner frowned at the jury, and made a point of pausing 
significantly until the foreman had recovered from the effects of the 
witness’s mild joke. 

The Coroner: When you first spoke to the constable you said 
Cuffing said “ Have the gentlemen come ?” 

Witness : Well, it was very windy as you know, and I don’t azackly 
know whether he said “him ” or “them,” but I think it were “them ;” 
I could swear it was for that matter. 

The Coroner: Very well. That will do. 

Witness : Much obliged to you, sir. About my expenses. 

The Coroner: Leave the court, Mr. Jeffs. 

Mr. Jeffs thereupon made a low bow to the jury, winking at the 
foreman (who was still tickled at the idea of the Government taxing 
a man’s memory, which was quite as ridiculous and unfair, he thought, 
as laying an embargo on his income) and backing out into the pas- 
sage, where he encountered Cuffing, who looked at him with apparent 
indifference, and went upstairs into the room where the body of 
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Ransford was lying stiff and cold upon the table, where a fost-mortem 
examination had been made during the morning, and the body duly 
viewed by the jury in the afternoon. 

Presently Jeffs joined Cuffing. 

“Only a second, Jeffs; you stuck to the one gentleman?” said 
Cuffing, hurriedly. 

“ Like wax,” said Jeffs. 

The policeman, who was the next witness, stated that he was sent 
for at half-past ten last night to the Cuttle Fish, where he saw the 
deceased lying on his left side, quite dead, with a wound in the fore- 
head. There was a revolver in his right hand, one chamber of 
which had been discharged. Jeffs, the landlord of the house, and a 
solicitor named Cuffing were there. He saw Jeffs first and took 
down what he said, and had no doubt that Jeffs said Mr. Cuffing 
asked if the “gentlemen” had gone ; he did not say “gentleman.” 

The surgeon who had examined the body gave a highly scientific 
and technical account of its condition, the effect of which was that 
the deceased might have shot himself, and probably did. 

The inspector of police said he had several witnesses to call, 
subject to the coroner’s approval, but he would suggest that if Mr. 
Cuffing was to be called this would be the most convenient time. 

The Coroner: By all means if you think so. 

Police-inspector: I think you should caution him, Mr. Coroner, 
that he need not give evidence at present unless he chooses ; and 
that anything he says may be used in evidence at his trial—(sensation) 
—should any charge be preferred against him in connection with the 
death of Mr. Philip Ransford. 

The Coroner: Certainly. Call Simon Cuffing. 

The lawyer appeared at once, and was duly cautioned. 

The Coroner: It is only right that you should quite understand 
your position, Mr. Cuffing. I do not say for a moment that any 
charge is going to be made against you, implicating you in the death 
of this man, with whose name yours has lately been associated in 
such a painful manner at Bow Street ; but the police, acting, I believe, 
on a telegram from Scotland Yard, wish me to caution you, and I do 
so accordingly. 

Mr. Cuffing: My conduct is before the world, and I defy the 
police to find a blur upon it; and at the same time, in response to 
their caution and to yours, sir, I advise them to be careful how they 
use the name of Simon Cuffing. 

The Coroner: Very good. Now we will proceed. 


Mr. Cuffing: With all submission, Mr: Coroner, I must request 
RR2 
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that you take down my story as I tell it; we shall save time in 
the adoption of this course, and as I have been cautioned, it will be 
better that if I commit myself I should do it voluntarily and in my 
own way, and not in response to questions put by the Court. The 
case of Lord St. Barnard against Philip Ransford, the deceased, is 
well known to all of you, through the reports in the newspapers. I was. 
his solicitor. In conducting the prisoner’s defence I did not exceed 
my instructions ; indeed, my cross-examination was founded upon 
statements much more damaging than the points I endeavoured to 
bring out. 

The inspector of police whispered to the coroner, who said he 
thought Mr. Cuffing was wandering from the business in hand. 

Mr. Cuffing: Not at all. 

The Foreman: Mr. Coroner, we would like to hear all that the 
witness has to say. Being a lawyer, we think he might be left to judge 
for himself what is right and wrong as to the manner in which he 
conducts himself before us, especially seeing that he has been 
cautioned. 

The Coroner: Very well, gentlemen ; I have no objection. 

Mr. Cuffing: I will not dwell upon the details of the Barnard- 
Ransford case, which stands adjourned, as you are aware, until 
Monday next. I hope Lord St. Barnard will be present to do an act 
of justice to my client as well as to the lady who has been so shame- 
fully maligned. (Sensation.) After the release of my client from 
prison, he became more depressed than he was during his incarcera- 
tion, and from expressing a wish that he had never moved in the 
business, he began to show such signs of remorse as induced me to 
question him more closely and severely than I had ever done before. 
. The result was that in a moment of weakness and repentance he 
confessed to me that the whole of his charges against Lady St. 
Barnard were untrue. 

The jury held their breath. For a moment you could hear a pin 
drop. The coroner looked at the police-inspector, who laid down 
his pen and leaned back in his chair, covered with astonishment. 

Mr. Cuffing: I can quite understand your surprise, and I hope 
your gratification, at this announcement. Before now clients have 
made confessions to their advocates which have remained closed 
secrets for all time. Mr. Coroner and gentlemen of the jury, the 
moment Ransford burst into) tears and fell sobbing upon my desk, 
letting out the pent-up feeling of many days, I said “You must make 
atonement. You must confess in open court.” “What,” he said, “and 
be sent back to prison?” was his reply. “No,” I said, “for that 
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would be unprofessional. An advocate must not injure his client.” 
I commended him for trusting me, and promised that he should not 
suffer for it ; but I insisted upon our doing justice to the injured 
lady and her husband. (Applause.) With the consent of my client 
I waited upon Lord St. Barnard, and with some difficulty induced 
his lordship to listen to me. I succeeded in obtaining his lordship’s 
consent to meet my client, and to do it quickly, as he had shown 
unmistakable signs of a nervousness which, I feared, might lead to 
aberration of mind. He talked of killing himself; said he was unfit 
to live; and otherwise conducted himself in quite an alarming 
manner. Lord St. Barnard came to my office, and upon his word of 
honour and in the terms of this document, which I now produce— 
(sensation)—agreed not to continue the prosecution, if my client 
made a clean breast of the whole matter. I did not let Lord St. 
Barnard know the full nature of the statement my client was prepared 
to make, because, of course, I had his interests to protect as far as 
possible ; but I put the business in such a light that there was finally 
a mutual exchange of documents, and my client was to be allowed to 
go abroad free and unfettered, and on the publication of the confes- 
sion at the adjournment on Monday next Lord St. Barnard was to 
place in my hands £10,000 for investment during Ransford’s life- 
time in trust, the interest to be paid as long as Ransford remained 
abroad, and to be forfeited, with a recommencement of the prosecu- 
tion, if ever he returned to England. This part of the understanding 
was a verbal agreement; but what I now tell you is ratified by the 
document which I lay before you, and by the copy of Philip 
Ransford’s confession, which I can produce, if necessary; but I 
propose to reserve that for my statement at Bow Street on Monday 
next. [“ Quite right,” said the foreman.] Now, Mr. Coroner, we 
come to the sad incident of yesterday. It had been arranged that, 
as soon as possible after the delivery of the confession to Lord St. 
Barnard, my client should go abroad. The document was handed 
to his lordship yesterday prior to his lordship going to the Continent 
to join Lady St. Barnard ; and knowing Mr. Jeffs, who had once 
been a client of mine in a prize-fighting case, which some of you 
gentlemen may remember, I thought the best course would be to 
meet there and take the steamer in the river. I notified this to his 
lordship, and he approved of it; and his lordship said curiously 
enough he was going out from Erith in a friend’s yacht that very 
night, as soon as the tide served. [Jeffs had obtained some informa- 
tion which led Cuffing to guess that the Fairy, which had got up 
steam and been waiting off Purfleet, was the vessel in which his 
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lordship had left the river; indeed, there was a witness whom, at 
Cuffing’s suggestion, Jeffs had sent down to Gravesend on business, 
who would put this pretty well on record if he had been called.] I 
wrote to the Steamship Company, and yesterday afternoon had 
arranged to go down to the Cuttle Fish, and see my friend off. He 
had been drinking, and I fancy was bordering on an attack of 
delirium tremens. At the last moment, when he had packed his bag, 
he said I should not go with him ; he would go alone ; he cursed me 
and grew furious, and all of a sudden fell upon me and tried to 
strangle me—(sensation)—he took a revolver from my pocket—I 
have always carried a revolver since I lived in America—flung it into 
the opposite room, pulled another from his own pocket, threatened 
to shoot me, and ended by forcing a gag into my mouth, and tying 
me to his bedstead. He then left me. I could not move for a long 
time, but finally got free, and hurried to the train, following him to 
Erith. I engaged a boat, and on landing encountered Jeffs. I asked 
him if the gentleman had arrived, and he said “ Yes, a long time 
ago.” I said I was later than I expected, and hurried to the house. 
I dare say I was a little excited ; for, apart from the treatment I had 
received, I feared that something serious might happen ; I did not 
know what, but I was really not surprised to find my client dead. 
He was the sort of person to commit suicide, and he had threatened 
to do so more than once. He suffered from remorse to such an 
extent that he taunted me with being his solicitor, and said I ought 
not to have believed him. Yesterday, in his mad passion, he asso- 
ciated me with the cause of his anguish, and assaulted me as I have 
stated. And this, gentlemen, is all I have to say, unless you have 
any questions to ask. 

The Coroner: At present I think it will be best to take Mr. 
Cuffing’s statement as it stands. It will be necessary to adjourn the 
inquiry. 

The inspector of police said it was only just to inform the Court 
that the condition of the deceased’s rooms at Piccadilly quite bore 
out Mr. Cuffing’s description of the struggle which had taken place 
there ; but the officer said nothing about the condition of Cuffing’s 
chambers, though the lawyer was quite prepared with a plausible 
explanation upon that point if he had been called upon. 

The Coroner: Gentlemen, I do not propose to hear further 
evidence to-day ; we will adjourn until to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock. 

Cuffing went to London. He had a widowed sister living in one 
of the numerous courts in Bow Street. For years he had neither 
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seen nor heard of her; but he went straight to her house, with his 
bag, from Charing Cross Station. She was not well off, and his offer 
to take her first floor at a weekly rent of twenty-five shillings, together 
with many expressions of affectionate regard, made his visit perfectly 
satisfactory. If she were ever asked when he took the rooms she 
must forget the exact date ; he had a reason for this, and the widow 
saw no difficulty in complying. Cuffing thereupon went to two 
newspaper offices and succeeded in getting an advertisement in the 
next morning’s publications announcing that he had removed his 
offices to the court in question. During the night he pasted a similar 
notice on the door in Casel Street, and the next day the policeman 
who had examined the premises could not satisfy his chief whether 
the notice was there on the previous day or not. Cuffing having 
played these last cards set about making himself comfortable in his 
new quarters, and sat down to wait results. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


In the meantime Lady St. Barnard was happy in a delicious 
unconsciousness. She was rambling through the fields at Dunelm ; 
she was walking down the Bailey with admiring eyes upon her ; she 
was in church waiting for her grandfather to finish his closing 
voluntary with the sunbeams wandering into the chancel. It was a 
hot summer Sunday with her long ago. The bells were chiming. 
The sun slumbered on the river. The water was a mirror for the 
tall cathedral towers. There was no sound beyond the drowsy 
hum of the bells as their music fell through the trees. The 
laburnums were yellow with blossoms, and the scent of the lilac filled 
the hot pulsations of the air. 

Lord St. Barnard sat beside her, but she did not recognise him ; 
she only muttered in her delirium. If he could have understood 
that there was anything akin to happiness in her dreaming he 
would have felt consoled for her want of recognition. If Kalmat 
had known that she saw him, during her mental wanderings, on that 
summer Sunday in the cathedral city, he also would have felt that there 
was a tinge of light in the gravity of the situation. The doctor said 
there was no cause for serious alarm. His patient was strong, and 
she had inherited a fine constitution. He hoped to see her fit to 
travel in a few weeks. The fever was abating somewhat. It must 
run its course. 
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While the patient was still dreaming, Lord St. Barnard and 
Kalmat had a conversation about her. It was on the second 
day after their arrival in Boulogne, and the first time that 
Lord St. Barnard had left her for more than a quarter of an 
hour at a time. They were sitting in the hotel yard. It 
was Saturday morning following after the Sunday when Lady 
St. Barnard disappeared.” What a world of events had happened in 
those few days ! 

“She was wonderfully beautiful as a girl,” said Kalmat ; “ you will 
not be jealous of my admiration ?” 

* Jealous !” said his lordship, smiling. 

“T call her to mind one summer Sunday long ago. She wore a 
light silk dress with lilac flowers in the pattern of it, slightly open at 
the neck. Do you know the bust of Clytie ?—the original, I think, 
is in the British Museum.” 

“T know it well.” 

“ She was like that bust—her head was just as gracefully set upon 
her shoulders. I used to call her Clytie. Not to any one but 
myself. I had an exquisite bust of Clytie in my room. I used to 
talk to it.” 

“ You have the true poetic temperament,” said his lordship. 

“If talking to inanimate things is evidence of the poetic tem- 
perament, I have it strongly ; for I have talked by the hour to trees 
and rivers. There are a cluster of oaks and pines overlooking the 
Sacramento Valley which are in full possession of some of my most 
secret thoughts. ‘There was an Indian girl in that distant village. I 
used to think her like Mary Waller. She had a similar soft expression 
of the eye. The chief, her father, was killed, and I obtained per- 
mission to have her educated. I sent her to Boston three years ago, 
and have had remarkable accounts of her progress. My first idea 
was when she came of age, if her heart were not engaged in the 
meantime, to offer her my hand and after a tour through Europe to 
settle down in the golden West. Poor Shaseta, I suppose she will 
regard me more as a parent than a lover.” 

“You have wandered a long way from Dunelm.” 

“T fear I am becoming garrulous,” said Kalmat. “That Sunday 
in Dunelm and your wife! I shall never forget the radiant beauty of 
her girlhood ; and on that Sunday in particular, old Waller at the 
organ seemed as if he had set it to music and was repeating the 
nature of it in an harmonious and melodic idyll. He was a master 
of sweet sounds ; she might have inspired and warmed a statue into 
life. Shaseta was about her age when first I saw her, and the 
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remembrance of both is strongly fixed in my mind. Clytie’s face and 
figure is surrounded by crumbling moss-grown walls that glass them- 
selves in a river; by old English trees with rooks in them; by 
meadows and woodland walks. Shaseta, the Indian maiden, comes 
upon me in the light of camp fires, and her cry goes up to heaven 
in the midst of a dropping fire of rifles and revolvers. Her father 
fell in that bitter Indian warfare ; I saved her life, and was rewarded 
by an expression of the eyes and a pout of the lips that carried me 
back to Dunelm and touched a chord in my heart awakening 
strangely sad-sweet memories.” 

“Did you know that man Ransford ?” 

“ Only slightly. She did not care for him. Poor girl, she cared 
for neither of us, and she told me so with an innocent frankness that 
was touching in its simplicity of ingenuous surprise. Ah, Barnard, if 
you have ever doubted the truth and honour of that truly noble 
woman, that child of Nature, you have wronged the best and most 
persecuted of her sex.” 

“ You have saved us:both, my dear, dear friend,” said St. Barnard, 
taking Kalmat’s hand. 

“The London papers,” said an E nglish servant, handing the 
journals of the previous day to Kalmat. ‘‘ You requested me to 
bring them the moment they arrived.” 

“ Thank you,” said Kalmat. “I will read them while you go back 
‘to your wife, Barnard.” 

His lordship acknowledged Kalmat’s wish with a frank courteous 
smile, and crossed the court to the wing of the hotel in which his 
wife’s apartments were situated, and Kalmat opened the papers and 
read with deep interest the report of the inquest at Longreach. The 
evidence of Cuffing puzzled him. He tucked the papers under his 
arm and walked down to the beach. ‘The tide was rolling in with a 
full voluptuous swing upon the yellow sand. Scores of bathers were 
in the water. Kalmat saw none of them. He walked steadily for a 
mile with his own thoughts and then sat down upon a piece of broken 
rock to discount the situation. He was a shrewd judge of men’s 
thoughts and actions, a keen observer, and was not likely to be far 
out in his estimate of Cuffing’s motives in shielding Lord St. 
Barnard. 

Half an hour later he had despatched the following message to the 
coroner at Longreach :— 

“From St. Barnard, Hotel des Bains, Boulogne. To the coroner 
sitting at the Cuttle Fish Inn, Longreach, near Erith, London. 
Special messenger paid for from Erith. I am here with my wife. 
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Came over in the Fairy steam yacht as stated by Mr. Cuffing in his 
evidence reported in the London papers. Called at the Cuttle Fish 
Inn, en route, but did not see Ransford. Cuffing’s statement as to 
the confession and other matters true. Shall attend at Bow Street on 
Monday. Regret that Lady St. Barnard is too ill to be moved at 
present. The suicide of Ransford is a very sad ending to a most 
melancholy business. He did all he could in the way of atonement 
before committing the last rash act of his life.” 

Then Kalmat sent for Lord St. Barnard, and gave him the papers 
to read. 

“What is the meaning of it?” he asked, when he had read the 
report. 

“T killed the scoundrel,” said Kalmat. 

Lord St. Barnard shrank back for a moment with an expression of 
horror. 

“Tt was a duel: I gave him a chance of his life. He fired on me 
when I was unprepared. Before he could repeat the trick I shot 
him.” 

“He deserved it ; but do you know that in England we call this a 
most grave offence? It may, at least, place your liberty in danger; 
some people would call it murder.” 

“T have thought of that, and will explain all if you think I should; 
but for your own comfort I see a better plan. This statement of 
Cuffing and the confession will rehabilitate your wife, even in 
the eyes of Society. It may not be necessary now to seek the 
distant land which your feet would tread reluctantly. The peace of 
Grassnook and the hollow pleasures of the Court may be yours again 
as soon as your wife has recovered. And you would not like to 
take your children to that wild country of mine, beyond the golden 
gates. I have noticed how your heart clung to Grassnook and Eng- 
land. Well, here is a sudden incident that favours both the suicide 
of this scoundrel, the double confession, and Cuffing’s remarkable 
evidence. 

“There are flaws in the story that may be discovered, and reopen 
the social wound,” said his lordship. 

“T think not. Can you trust me? Will you let me still be your 
guide through this last bit of darkness that hides the daylight ?” 

“T will, with one piece of advice that I would impress upon you 
strongly—do not let us place ourselves in the hands of Cuffing.” 

“T note the point indelibly: Cuffing, as Ransford’s lawyer, had a 
perfect right to change the details of the terms as regards monéy. 
Read that.” 
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Kalmat handed a copy of his telegram to Lord St. Barnard, who 
read it. 

“You think I have been rash?” 

“No,” said his lordship. “I reserve my opinion ; I am in your 
hands. Command; I obey.” 

A few hours afterwards Lord St. Barnard and Kalmat were travel- 
ling from Folkestone to London. They read in the evening papers 
the conclusion of the inquest. 

A witness was called, who described a gentleman like Lord St. 
Barnard being rowed from Erith Pier to the landing place at the 
Cuttle Fish at about nine o’clock. The witness said two of the crew 
of the Fairy were waiting off Longreach at the same time, and the 
gentleman said they would take him up on his return. 

Another witness stated that he drove a gentleman in that direction 
on the land side of Longreach to within a mile of the Cuttle 
Fish ; and while this witness was giving his evidence the gentleman 
in question entered the room, and explained that he was a coal 
dealer, and expected a barge coming up the Thames that night, and 
as two of his vessels had been robbed lately, while moored off the 
Reach, he was there to look after them himself. 

The porter at Piccadilly corroborated Cuffing’s statement as to the 
treatment he had received in Ransford’s chamber. 

Mr. Cuffing produced the copy of, Ransford’s confession, which 
was printed in full. The reading of it created great sensation in 
the coroner’s little court. 

At this stage of the inquiry Lord St. Barnard’s telegram arrived. 
The coroner pointed out that the telegram was not evidence, and it 
might be well to adjourn with a view to Lord St. Barnard being pre- 
sent. 

The foreman consulted with his colleagues, and said they were of 
opinion that no more evidence was necessary to enable them to 
arrive at a verdict. 

The coroner then repeated the leading points of the evidence, and 
dwelt upon them at much length. He arrived at this conclusion : 
that while the evidence strongly favoured the assumption of suicide, 
it was not thought to be strong enough absolutely to convince them 
that the man had killed himself. 

The jury returned a verdict that the deceased shot himself while 
labouring under a fit of remorse or temporary insanity. 

When Lord St. Barnard had digested the report, they looked 
inquiringly at each other. 

“How did you go to the Cuttle Fish ?” asked his lordship. 
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“TI twice visited the hotel at Erith ; but I left there early on the 
day in question, first by cab, with my luggage, to the station; and 
then by train to London. In the afternoon I took a steamer to a 
station beyond Woolwich ; then a boat to the Fairy; in the evening 
the Fairy’s boat landed me a mile below Longreach, and I walked 
to the Cuttle Fish, timing myself almost to the minute. If it were 
not for Cuffing’s narrative, which it would be a mistake to disturb, 
and the undesirability of further complications so far as you are 
concerned, I would rather have told my own story and—but it is best 
as it is.” 

In due time Kalmat and Lord St. Barnard were once more at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Mr. White, the detective, had called just 
as they entered. He was greatly surprised to meet Lord St. Barnard, 
but did not show his astonishment—he was too clever for that. The 
people at the hotel had already informed Mr. White that his lord- 
ship was on the Continent, and neither they nor he had yet read 
the evening papers containing the report of the second day’s pro- 
ceedings at the Cuttle Fish. White had been quite baffled in his 
inquiries after Lady St. Barnard, ana had called at the hotel to learn 
what he could about his lordship’s movements. 

“ Seen the evening papers, of course?” said Lord St. Barnard. 

“No, my lord,” said Mr. White, who knew when it was well to 
make admissions and when not. 

“Indeed. Take a seat, then, and read, while my friend and myself 
dress.” 

Mr. White read and silently cursed himself for not having read 
the paper on his own account ; but the truth was he had been very 
busy in working a wrong scent for many hours, and the occupation 
absorbed him thoroughly. 

He was a retired officer of Scotland Yard, Mr. White, who did 
business on his own account, and was generally regarded as an 
eminently successful man in his profession ; and in his own mind he 
resented Lord St. Barnard’s discovery of his wife unaided. He was 
troubled as to the way in which he should make up for his mistake. 
The presence at the Westminster of the mysterious spectator at Bow 
Street puzzled him. Was this gentleman a rival detective? He did 
not see that Kalmat had entered the room, and was contemplating 
him curiously. 

“Ten pounds for your thoughts, Mr. White.” 

“ Agreed,” said the detective ; “I would have sold them cheaper.” 

Kalmat laid a note in White’s open hand. 

“T was wondering who you might be; I know now you are 
not what I thought you was.” 
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Kalmat looked inquiringly for further explanation. 

“ Not a detective,” said White. 

“« Professionally, no,” said Kalmat. 

“I saw you at Bow Street, and had my eye on you continually.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Kalmat. “Lord St. Barnard says I may 
trust you.” 

“The late Earl trusted me, when I was at Scotland Yard, and 
after ; the present Earl has been liberality itself,” said Mr. White. 

“T am not without means,” said Kalmat ; “‘am, perhaps, as rich as 
the Earl himself.” 

The ferret-like eyes of Mr. White sparkled. 

**T am going to trust you with my secret, and then we must work 
together just to wind up this business : I am Tom Mayfield!” - 

Mr. White was an elderly man, but full of activity. He jumped 
from his seat, whistled a long whistle, and then executed an excited 
walk round. Tom looked on patiently. When Mr. White had 
sufficiently relieved himself from the shock of Kalmat’s announce- 
ment he said with calm deliberation, 

“Then I know your secret.” 

“Yes ; that is my secret.” 

“You have another, sir,” said Mr. White. 

“Well?” 

* May I be straight with you?” 

* Certainly.” 

“You shot that brute Ransford.” 

Kalmat received the blow with perfect calmness, though it 
staggered him considerably. 

“Ves,” he said. 

“Tt was a duel?” 

**Tt would have been if he had not tried to assassinate me after 
refusing to fight.” 

“ Popped at you unawares ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And then you peppered him. I honour you, sir. Let us shake 
hands. I saw you hated him like poison.” 

“‘Mr. White, you are a shrewd and clever man. Talking of poison, 
there is a tooth in the serpent-jaw of this Mr. Cuffing which we 
must extract.” 

“ By all means.” 

“‘ Lord St. Barnard places himself in our hands ; he says he would 
trust you with his life.” 

“He is very good, and I would lay down my life for his lordship 
if required to do so.” 
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“Tt does not suit us to correct the misstatements of Cuffing ; and 
it does not suit us to let him have power over us—to leave him the 
opportunity some day of making his own corrections.” 

“ Right.” 

“We are quite willing to place him above temptation.” 

“ You'll pay him the ten thousand ?” 

“Yes ; but we want a guarantee, as nations say to each other.” 

“Want a hold on him ?”" 

“Yes.” 

“I’ve got it; been off and on devoting myself to that. He's a 
forger and athief. Do you remember a trial called the Higgleton 
will case ?” 


“T do not.” 
“It came to nothing for want of evidence ; there was a will, pro- 


duced by Cuffing, a year after search for a will had been made without 
success. Higgleton was a cousin of Cuffing’s; but while the trial 
was going on a second and later will was found, dated only a day 
after Cuffing’s, and it was the genuine will. It was called ‘The 
Higgleton Romance.’ They gave fuli reports in all the papers. Well, 
a pal of mine had it in hand, but as the right people came in for the 
property they didn’t care about going on with any prosecution of 
Cuffing, suspected of forging the first will, and it dropped through ; 
but my pal has given me all the facts and documents, and the 
witnesses are living and can‘be got at any time. Isn’t that a hold 
on him?” 

“ Good enough, as they say in America.” 

“ Well, as confessions and such like are the order of the day, he 
shall confess and swear an affidavit about his being confederate with 
Ransford if you like. You shall handle him how you please, and have 
his tooth out straight ; and the best way will be to make me and the 
youngest partner in his lordship’s solicitors’ firm trustees to a settle- 
ment upon him to be paid regularly according to his good 
behaviour.” 

“ Excellent ; can we find him to-night ?” 

“ Yes ; he’s moved—did it cleverly, I believe—but I know his new 
place. Shall we go at once?” 

“Where do you propose to go at once?” asked Lord St. Barnard. 

“We wish to call together on Mr. Simon Cuffing,” said Kalmat. 
“We shall return soon.” 

Lord St. Barnard shook Kalmat’s hand. Mr. White took off his 
hat ; and Lord St. Barnard sat down to write a long and loving letter 
to his wife. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ADJOURNMENT. 


At Bow Street on Monday morning Mr. Holland, Q.C., made an 
eloquent speech, travelling over the leading features of the extra- 
ordinary case in which Lord St. Barnard, with the courage of an 
English nobleman and the earnestness of a good cause, had entered 
upon the prosecution of Philip Ransford, whose confession and 
death had brought the story of Lady Barnard’s persecution to an end 
so far as this Court was concerned. Mr. Holland was glad to observe 
that the newspapers in discussing the case that day had all expressed 
the deepest sympathy with Lord St. Barnard and the warmest 
admiration for his wife, whom they could not sufficiently praise for 
her fortitude, or pity enough on account of the final breakdown of her 
physical strength under the weight of calumnies that might have over- 
come even Spartan fortitude. The Court would be glad to hear that the 
woman who attended Lady St. Barnard at Piccadilly during the 
night referred to in her ladyship’s evidence was in court ; and that 
other witnesses, if they had been required, were ready to come 
forward to substantiate the perfect innocence of his client, apart from 
the prisoner’s confession. All this was now rendered unnecessary ; 
and it gave him great pleasure to inform the Bench that Lady St. 
Barnard was progressing favourably. She had safely passed through 
the delirious stages of brain fever, and it was a source of much 
happiness for Lord St. Barnard that one of the first inquiries this 
morning as to the state of her ladyship’s health came from Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, with a special message to his lordship. 
{Loud applause.) 

Mr. Cuffing in a new coat, with a necktie embellishing a perfectly 
white collar, rose, and in solemn tones expressed his deep regret that 
it should ever have fallen to his professional lot to be engaged in a 
case that must have wounded so severely the nicest and most delicate 
sensibilities of a highly wrought and noble nature such as that of 
Lady St. Barnard. Hé need not remind Mr. Holland and his Wor- 
ship on the bench that an advocate had only to consider the 
interests of his client. It was his duty to lay aside all private 
feeling ; but it was not his duty, if he knew it, to be a party to a 
wrong—to be, as it were, confederate with his client to perpetrate an 
injustice ; and the moment he was made acquainted with the falsity 
of the charges made by his client, that moment he demanded resti- 
tution and atonement for the persecuted lady. In arranging this, 
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however, he had endeavoured to do so in a manner that would be 
the least injurious to his client ; and it was a consolation to know 
that his conduct was approved by public opinion. (Applause.) He 
would not detain the Court. His explanation, made before the 
coroner at Longreach, was already in the papers, fully reported ; and 
he had only to say in conclusion that nothing could be more ample 
than the confession which his unfortunate client had made, and was 
prepared to repeat in open court, if necessary, prior to his laying 
violent hands upon himself. His client was beyond further defence, 
the prosecution was above reproach, and he begged to thank the 
magistrate for his patience and forbearance during a most painful and 
cruel investigation. 

The magistrate, ignoring both Mr. Holland and Mr. Cuffing, con- 
gratulated Lord St. Barnard upon the complete justification of the 
prosecution of the unfortunate man, and also upon that immediate 
recognition from the noblest lady in the land, who was a pattern to 
all classes, to all society, now and for all time. 

During the day the Westminster Palace Hotel and Grassnook 
were besieged with callers. At night the cards on Lord St. Barnard’s 
table at the hotel might have been counted by hundreds; while at 
Grassnook Mr. and Mrs. Breeze expressed such joy over supper in 
the servants’ hall that Jeames was almost scandalised at their 
behaviour. 


“You had better go alone, Barnard,” said Kalmat, firmly, when 
the two friends parted that night at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
“Tt is necessary that I and White should have a final interview 
with Cuffing, and then comes back peace to the house of St. 
Barnard.” 

“ But when shall we meet again, my dear fellow? I cannot bear the 
idea of parting with you. I have not yet given up that suggestion of 
yours to live for some years out of England. Moreover, 1”—— 

“No, my dear friend,” said Kalmat, “it is not necessary now. 
Events have taken a turn which we did not anticipate. It was a 
selfish dream, too, that dream of mine, in which I saw you and her, 
and your children, in the Far West, with myself teaching your boys 
to hunt and shoot ; a selfish, ill-considered plan. It would have been 
a mistake. Don’t think of it. I will go back alone. I only am fit 
for that kind of existence which wants nothing from society, from the 
world.” 

“‘ My dear friend,” said his lordship, clasping Kalmat’s hand. 
“You have conquered Society; your triumph has been great, 
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your justification is complete. Fate has been good to you at 
last.” ° 

“You were that Fate.” 

“Let that thought, so flattering to me, sink into your heart. Tell 
her I was by your side in the hour.of danger, and I ask no greater 
reward. And think, my dear Barnard, how unfit a man who can be 
so satisfied must be for cities and civilisation. No; for the present 
we part here. Some day we shall meet again. If we do not, we 
shall sympathise so strongly with each other in joy and sorrow that 
we shall know when we are happy, and feel each other’s sadness. 
Do you believe in that kind of sympathy, a love, a regard that is 
electrical and travels as swiftly as lightning; that is not checked by 
space, by seas, by mountains ; and does not come to an end even 
with death ?” 

“I think I understand you,” said his lordship ; “ but I wish I could 
influence your decision ; I am sure it will be a great disappointment 
to my wife not to meet you again, not to thank you herself for all 
you have done for us.” 

“Believe me, my decision is the wisest; say all that your kind 
heart may dictate about me. Telegraph me to-morrow how you find 
her ; and the sooner you can bring her home to her children at 
Grassnook the better. Their sweet voices and the soothing calm of 
the Thames meadows will do more than all the doctors in the world 
to restore her to herself; and let me give you a last word or two 
of advice in the interest of our patient. When she has recovered 
consciousness she will look back upon the Bow Street persecution 
and its attendant circumstances as a dream. Encourage this until 
she is well and strong ; it will aid her recovery.” 

“You are the best and wisest fellow in the world,” said his 
lordship. 

“ Good bye,” said Kalmat ; “ it is time you were on your way.” 

“TI cannot say good bye,” said his lordship, with an undisguised 
expression of emotion ; “say we are to meet again soon.” 

“Yes, soon.” 

“ And you will keep me acquainted of your movements ?” 

‘“‘T will,” said Tom, with a responsive tremour in his voice. 

“God bless you,” said St. Barnard, pressing his hand to his lips, 
“my dear, dear friend.” 

And Kalmat stood alone. He sighed and wiped his eyes, which 
were wet with tears. 

“Tt is best so,” he said ; “it is best so.” 

Vou. XII. N.S., 1874. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
IN TWO HEMISPHERES. 


Two years have elapsed since Kalmat and Lord St. Barnard parted 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 

The early part of the time was full of pain and anxiety for St. 
Barnard. It was some months before his wife came out of that 
serious illness. The summer and the autumn were spent at 
Boulogne ; but Clytie recovered in the midst of her little family. 
The children were sent for ; and a house was taken overlooking the 
bay. Here, as consciousness and strength returned, the true memory 
of things came back. There are illnesses which blot out the past, 
and Lord St. Barnard cherished a faint hope that there might be 
blanks in his wife’s memory ; but it all came back to her, the time 
before she was taken ill ; it came back by degrees like a returning 
tide, until at last it had filled all the little niches in memory’s temple, 
and the past was complete. 

Then his lordship had to tell the story in his way, with special 
annotations ; then he had to read extracts from the newspapers, and 
show her how her innocence had been established, not in his eyes— 
for that were unnecessary—but in the opinion of the public. 

It was not true, of course, that everybody believed in the honesty 
of the lady of Grassnook. Half a dozen hags of Dunelm gossiped 
adversely about her at Dunelm ; but they were the representatives of 
the proverb about “old maids and mustard,” and they must have 
some sort of revenge for their spinsterial misery—and so they may 
pass. London Society of course recanted all it had said ; not with 
the confession and suicide of Ransford, but with the gracious 
message from the Court, with the restoration of Lord St. Barnard, 
not exactly -in his former position, but with still higher distinction. 
Wyldenberg and Barrington, and the gutter-tribe in morals who 
associated with them, still talked at their monkey-clubs of the days 
of the Delphos Theatre and the rehearsais of Miss Pitt. The jealous 
and envious, the immoral, the scandal-mongers, the disappointed, and 
the general mongrels of the world shook their heads and winked 
their bleary eyes ; but it is better to have the ill-opinion of curs and 
sneaks and things that crawl and creep than to be praised by them. 
Fancy Caliban talking of his “friend” Prospero and saying pleasant 
things of Miranda ! 

Clytie had some sad thoughts in her mind about this wretched 
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minority of the sour and unworthy. She would have liked all the 
world to believe in her ; but her husband put the case to her pretty 
much as we should all have put it under the circumstances, when 
Clytie was strong enough to talk freely, which was not until late in 
the autumn of that most painful year. 

“If you are happy and content,” she said one evening towards 
the close of their stay at Boulogne, “it is not necessary that I should 
say I am happy; but I sometimes think it was selfish, most selfish, 
for me to marry you. But I resisted, did I not? Once it even 
entered into my mind to do or say something that should make you 
dislike me.” 

“That would have been impossible.” 

“ But,” continued the loving wife, looking out in the calm evening 
upon the sea, “I found that I loved you, I found my heart sending 
out messengers after you, the time began to be a blank when you 
were not there ; and then I grew selfish.” 

“Not selfish, generous,” said St. Barnard, “for to have lost you 
would have been to lose all interest in life.” 

“ Ts this so truly, after all that has happened, or do you speak in this 
way as my husband because you are my husband, and because you 
are a true and high-minded gentleman? I would not wrong your 
noble heart, but it is so sweet still to hear you say you love me.” 

“ My dear wife, I hold myself so fortunate in having you here 
by my side well again, your eyes clear and bright once more, 
your voice the same soft musical voice I first loved, that I think 
myself specially blessed, the more so that once, only for a moment, I 
doubted you. That is a cruel thing to say.” 

“No, no,” said Clytie hurriedly, “I am glad of it; Iam glad; it 
enhanced your faith the next moment: and it makes the present still 
happier to know that I might have been separated from you—to 
feel that there was this danger.” 

“ Between a man and woman who love each other truly there need 
be no secret of thought, or word, or deed. When I talk to you I 
converse with myself; I would hold it wrong not to show you my 
heart, unless its doubting should have overshadowed its faith and 
love ; and then, indeed, it would not be my heart. That the hint of 
a cruel thought crept in there for a moment is evidence of its 
humanity ; that my lasting love rushed in in battalions and turned 
the invader out is my only answer to your just resentment.” 

“ My own dear love, do I not say I am happier for this knowledge 
of even a passing danger?” 

“It was on my mind to tell you this, and now the only shadow of 
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our lives has passed away like that cloud upon yonder bit of sea, 
leaving no trace behind ; for I reckon that other cloud as nothing, 
since it did not affect our own mutual feelings. And I would have 
you, my own dear wife, go back to London, the brave and noble 
“woman you are; go back, a queen in society, a countess in 
your own right; not to be a slave to fashion, not to give up your 
time to form and ceremony, but to take your position and live 
it when and how it shall please you. In had entered into my mind 
to invite you to a solitary life, even to accept that wild, poetic 
invitation of Kalmat to visit his golden West, and let the world slip 
by us as it listed ; but we owe a duty to our children, to the name of 
St. Barnard, and to ourselves ; and there will be much real happiness 
to be welcomed backed again by your friends the Stavelys, the 
Bolsovers, by Tamar and Lady Semingfield, by the Dean, and the 
others who stood by you. No, we will return to the duties of our 
station ; but we will reserve quiet days for ourselves at Grassnook, 
and next year repeat that happy tour in Italy which commenced our 
married life.” 

She laid her head upon his shoulder and looked through the 
autumn sunshine into the promised spring. 

The latter half of this two years brought back the light of happy 
days to Grassnook. Again the merry laugh of childhood went up to 
heaven with the song of birds. The well-known shallop glided 
quietly down the river in the evening shade as first it did when the 
new countess smiled upon the old home of the Barnards and brought 
back to the ancient house the summer of youthful days. And they 
had a house in town, famous for its atmosphere of art, celebrated for 
its reunions of fashion and intellect. Genius had one chief hope—to 
lay its offerings at the feet of the Countess of St. Barnard. Intellect 
rejoiced in the freedom of his lordship’s dinners, the fame of his 
lordship’s guests. Goodness and beauty obtained endorsement only 
at the countess’s assemblies, and the scene of the lady’s triumphs was 
that unpretentious house at Gloucester Gate, the gift of the old Earl, 
her grandfather ; thus completing the poetical justice of the situation, 
so far as the lady was concerned, far more closely than she could 
ever dream of. And it was well for her peace of mind that she nor 
her lord himself had any knowledge of the old Earl’s vow. “No, 
St. Barnard, you shall rescue her, if possible, and save her from her- 
self, if Fate permits. But Bankside and Weardale and Grassnook 
shall go intact to my nephew and his children” ; and forthwith he 
laid the train that should explode all his selfish plans. Bankside and 
Weardale and Grassnook flourish under the smile of Frank Barnard’s 
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child ; and she has restored the fame and glory of the ancient name. 
She has had courage enough to live, though the armies of Envy, 
Hatred, and Malice came up against her; and her children and her 
_ children’s children shall be great and powerful in the land. 

And what shall Mr. Simon Cuffing’s punishment be? And when? 
The Great Judge is inscrutable. It is not for us to falsify history. 
It would seem to our narrow vision that the wieked and the unworthy 
often prosper most. The reader can furnish his or her own examples. 
Mr. Chute Woodfield, by the way, came to utter grief last year—his 
theatre, the gossips say, was too respectable ; and Mr. Wyldenberg 
is thriving now, and drives his mailphaeton to the Delphos. Mr. 
Barrington’s business is still prosperous, and will continue to be 
so, as long as there are bad passions to feed and managers of 
theatres who consent to play the part of Pander to Vice. As the 
millennium is but a poetic dream, this state of things may be 
expected to go on, but Mr. Woodfield and Mr. Wyldenberg may 
change places in the matter of financial strength or weakness any 
day. It is Mr. Cuffing who troubles us. 

“« Mr. Simon Cuffing” shines out on plate of brass in Gray’s Inn, 
challenging all beholders. 

The lawyer who refused to be the receptacle of a client’s guilty 
secret is honoured and respected. 

Mr. Cuffing’s offices are spacious. Mr. Cuffing’s private residence 
at Richmond is furnished lavishly and well. Mr. Cuffing is above 
suspicion, socially, morally, financially. He is a bachelor; but his 
housekeeper is his own sister. The local Vestry has elected him to 
be the ratepayers’ churchwarden. His name is sought for to give 
strength and respectability to the prospectuses of joint-stock com- 
panies. 

Tricky clients know it is useless to solicit the legal aid of Mr. 
Simon Cuffing. He is not one of your so-called smart lawyers who 
have no scruples about right or wrong if you pay them their fees. His 
clerks are regular church or chapel goers ; he will have no frivolous 
young men about him. Other lawyers may—he does not wish to 
interfere with the liberty of the subject. Other solicitors may allow 
their clerks to go to theatres, to frequent music halls—that is the 
business of their employers ; but in his opinion the law is a solemn 
and dignified profession, and demands wise heads and sober minds 
in its votaries. Let him have grave men about him who have 
serious ‘views of life, who erect for themselves a high moral 
standard. In the early days of his professional career he might have 
been imposed upon by a scamp, and no doubt was now and then ; 
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but not to his knowledge did he ever take up a tainted case. It was 
not in his nature to fight upon mere legal technicalities, or to take 
a delight in mere logical argument ; he must have his sympathies 
enlisted or he was nowhere. The law was a noble and an exalting 
profession rightly practised, and he would never condescend to take 
advantage of its uncertainties in the interest of wrong-doing of any 
kind. 

Mr. Simon Cuffing would talk by the hour in this strain to his 
chief clerk, a sleek, grey-eyed, red-headed gentleman, who would rub 
his hands and say, Certainly, Mr. Cuffing was right, and it was a plea- 
sure to be in a good man’s service ; but all the while, in spite of Mr. 
Cuffing’s caution, the modest, unassuming clerk carried fierce passions 
beneath his immaculate waistcoat, and robbed his master with a calm 
regularity that defied suspicion. Moreover, he ruled his subordinates 
with an iron hand ; so that in their turn they deceived Mr. Redman; 
but the business of the great legal house went on like clockwork, and 
the money rolled in so fast that Cuffing could hardly miss a thousand 
a year that fell by the way into the pocket of his principal man, who 
made it a rule to suspect every one else about him of dishonest inten- 
tions, and, like his master, covered himself with grand professions of 
virtue. 

There was one man who could have pulled down Mr. Cuffing ; 
but the worthy lawyer allowed Mr. White three hundred a year, and 
invited him now and then to dine at Richmond, when some of the 
lawyer's inferior guests were gathered together. Moreover, Mr. 
White was almost a retainer of the house of Barnard, and he was 
bound in ties and promises to Tom Mayfield besides. So Cuffing 
prospered, and will, no doubt, flourish into white hairs and old age. 
A day of retribution may come, but it is not within our prophetic 
glance ; and we have no power over the destinies of the men and 
women who people this history of modern life. 

If we could control events, Tom Mayfield should have had a different 
lot to that which Fate has cunsigned him. At least he should have 
married that Indian girl with the round brown limbs ; he should have 
married her if only as the shadow of his great love for Clytie ; he 
should have filled in the blank spaces of the picture with poetic mus- 
ings and fancies culled from memory ; but it was not to be. Nature 
had reserved the Dunelm student for herself; had kept him for a 
poet ; and the muse delights in melancholy. There are no incidents 
in level happiness, either for the historian, the biographer, or the 
poet. Nature is jealous too. She must have a worshipper as well 
as a student. Therefore she claimed Kalmat, and Fate ordained 
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that in her most luxurious haunts, in her freshness, in her grandeur, 
in her world that was new to modern civilisation, she should have a 
poet who could interpret the grand pulsations of her great heart, the 
soft delicacies of her tender moments, the deep secret thoughts of her 
passion and the prophetic songs of her mighty plains and rivers. 

Shaseta in the city was wooed and won; and thus was Kalmat 
widowed a second time; but he found happiness in the maiden’s 
smile, in the bridegroom’s honest grasp of the hand ; and the poet of 
the Sierras, with a paternal dignity, gave away the Indian maiden, 
and went back for good to the land of his adoption. 

In after days, when a happy husband and wife, seeking repose from 
the rush and excitement of London life, sat down to hoid sweet 
communion of pleasant memories, they read together the new poet’s 
songs of love and sorrow, of war and peace; but only one of them 
understood the significance of the most recent work—a wild wail of 
vengeance hot and scorching, with a strange weird joy of death that 
paid fierce tribute to the Indian’s untutored hate. But the true, self- 
sacrificing nature of the poet returned to its original fashion when 
the darker passion, that after all only stamped the genuine character 
of the man, had had its outburst. You cannot love flowers and 
sunshine, and get inspiration from stream and mountain, and nurse 
at the same time an active spirit of the darker passions ; and Kal- 
mat was the poet of Nature, qualified by misery, by disappointed 
love, by solitude, but above all by that inborn faculty which moved 
the first singers in the earth’s young days to interpret the visions 
which came to them in the mighty forests, or rose up to their poetic 
fancy, from dale and river, in tender spiritualisations. 

“T am happy,” he wrote in a long letter to his dear friends at Grass- 
nook at the close of our history. ‘It is owing to our own miseries 
that we cannot rightly enjoy the happiness of others. My misfortunes 
are all told ; I can have no other sorrows than those which are long 
since past ; and their corners are rounded; moss and lichens and 
soft creepers have covered them, and made them lovely. They are 
linked with pleasant dreams. A disappointment, or a sorrow long 
past, is like a dead friend whom we have at last got to talk about, 
whose foibles, whose odd little ways, we can discuss with gentle 
memories of his goodness. There is much truth in the proverbs 
which go to show that use is second nature. 

“I look back to the days of my boyhood with a calm delight. It 
is akin to reading a narrative poem. The sorrows of the time only 
make effective background for exhibiting the pleasures. 

“ The cathedral bells come to me in pleasant chimes at evening. 
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I see myself in cap and gown ; see myself crossing the cloisters, and 
cannot think that slim, pale, romantic youth was I. 

“A bust Jooks down upon me, while I write, with pouting lips and 
wavy hair; but it is not the same in any sense as that which 
listened to my ravings in that little room over the porch in the Col- 
lege Green. There is a misty halo about the other bust ; and this is 
sharp and well cut, and is only a sort of sculptured finger-post on life’s 
highway. 

“It is all a matter of time, the sentiments of the mind, the impres- 
sions of passion ; they do not rub out, but they become moss-grown 
and comfortable to the touch of memory. 

“ But the thought that we have contributed to the happiness of 
others in whom our affections are interested ; the consciousness of 
being the author of some days of pleasure dedicated to the uses 
of those we love—this is happiness. Tell Lady St. Barnard that I 
have in particular one day before me of my later memories, when she 
folded her children in her arms and took leave of Grassnook. Let 
her know that I watched over her for her husband, for her grand- 
father, for auld lang syne—that I saw her from the river, that I 
haunted her like her shadow, that Heaven permitted me to be her 
guardian in the dark hour—[The tears welled up into Clytie’s eyes 
as her husband read; and St. Barnard said “ God bless him !”]— 
and that I see you now with your boys about you, and fancy my- 
self looking on from that quiet river. 

“You ask me to come to England. It may not be. 

“ Shaseta begs me to visit Boston. I am a grandfather, she says. 
For to her that ceremony at the church was a reality. I gave her to 
her husband. They have called the child’s name Kalmat. 

“But I am here for good; I am here till the end. There are 
sheep upon the hill-side ; goats and herds in the valley. The riyer 
makes a glass for the pines and the oaks ; the vine trails along the 
bank. I am not made for cities. My early life was a cloistered 
youth with only one fair dream ; my latter days are here in the land 
that gave me strength of limb and the poet’s soul. I return to the 
old familiar places and build me a final home, furnished perchance 
with more regard to luxury than heretofore, and with a real library 
collected in the far-off city, and brought here with strain of bullock 
and danger of the war trail ; such taint of city life alone shall testify 
my origin and my taste, adding to the curious wonder of my 
neighbours, red men and white. 


* «T know a grassy slope above the sea, 
The utmost limit of the Western land. 
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In savage gnarl’d and antique majesty 
The great trees belt about the place, and stand 
To guard with mailéd limb and lifted hand 
Against the cold approaching civic pride, 
The foaming brooklets seaward leap; the bland 
Still air is fresh with touch of wood and tide, 
And peace, eternal peace, possesses wild and wide. 


Here I remain, here I abide and rest ; 
Some flocks and herds shall feed along the stream ; 
Some corn and climbing vines shall make me blest 
With bread and luscious fruit . . . the sunny dream 
Of savage men in mocassins that seem 
To come and go in silence, girt in shell, 
Before a sun-clad cabin-door, I deem 
The harbinger of peace. Hope weaves her spell 
Again about the wearied heart, and all is well.’”’ 


THE END. 
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TimoTHte Trimm, in his “Promenades Philosophiques dans 
Paris,” has two charming after-dinner stories about dinners. The 
first relates to a famous French provincial solicitor who used to surprise 
unaccustomed guests by the curious collection of old knives which 
were used at his table, their poverty and the rudeness of their manu- 
facture forming a marked contrast to the brightness of the silver and 
the fineness of the linen. When dinner was removed and the dessert 
placed on the table, the guests, their tongues loosened by wine and 
the genial influences of the host, generally took an opportunity of 
bringing round the conversation to these knives, and inquiring whether 
there was any history connected with them. Whereupon the host 
carelessly remarked that each knife had “‘served to accomplish its 
little assassination,” and, if the guest was curious, the particulars 
of the murder in which the particular knife wherewith he had 
cut his “gigot” had played its part were forthcoming. In the 
case of the other host, who was the governor of a convict esta- 
blishment, the cutlery was guiltless of homicide, but there was a 
speciality about the servants. The bill of fare placed before each 
guest had been written by a notary condemned to penal servitude 
for forgery. It was a murderer who cut up the roast beef; it was a 
coiner who changed the plates; it was an incendiary who put a 
match to the punch; and the wine was handed round by a gentleman 
strongly suspected of having cut his wife up in small pieces whilst 
himself in a state of drunkenness. These were cheerful fancies, but I 
am not sure that they were not equalled in grim d/zarrerie by a festive 
gathering which actually took place in Warwickshire the other week. 
The occasion was an annual supper, and the guests were all grave- 
diggers! I wonder whether they had the bill of fare decorated with 
a death’s head and cross bones; whether they had their salt cellars 
cunningly fashioned like coffins ; and whether they drank any of 
those fearful toasts of which we read in descriptions of the social 
gatherings of the profession at the time of the Great Plague. Perhaps 
so ; yetif I were betting on the subject I should be inclined to wager 
that they did none of these things, but that the supper was a 
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plain solid meal, eaten with honest gusto, and that, over their pipes 
and beer, the gravediggers complained of the dullness of trade and 
possibly discussed the desirability of a strike. 





I poust if there is any man living who really understands the 
National Debt. Neither Lord Brougham, John Stuart Mill, nor 
Lord Macaulay could give us complete satisfaction on the subject. 
Ask Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Lowe, Professor Thorold Rogers, Mr. 
Gladstone, or Sir Stafford Northcote. Not one of them can define 
with anything like precision what has been the effect upon the 
social, domestic, commercial, and manufacturing life of the country 
of this great national liability from the time when James II. dropped 
the Great Seal into the Thames in his flight to St. Germains until 
the present hour; nor can the wisest of them say what phenomena 
would result from the liquidation of the debt. The more profound 
or ingenious we are upon this subject, the greater the risk of fallacy ; 
and greater or more astounding fallacies never gathered round the 
speculations of Nominalists, Realists, Ontologists, or Idealists than 
those which have marked the history of disquisition upon the 
National Debt. Macaulay saw splendid advantages in the incubus, 
but he was very careful to hedge all round that aspect of the subject 
with suggestive qualifications. A century and a quarter ago Mr. 
Hannay considered it to be a self-evident proposition that if the 
debt should increase to a hundred millions the whole thing would 
come to an end by the bankruptcy of the debtor ; but only fifty years 
later it amounted to five hundred millions. For a time the whole 
country was delighted with Mr. Pitt’s Sinking Fund, which practically 
amounted to a system of gradually paying off the debt with money 
borrowed at a higher rate of interest than we were paying upon the 
old debt as it stood. “The difference,” says Mr. Platt, “ between 
the average rates at which money was borrowed and at which pur- 
chases were made by the Commissioners who managed the Sinking 
Fund between 1793 and 1814 was such that through the operations 
of the Fund the country owed upwards of eleven millions more at 
the end of the war than it would have owed but for those operations.” 
Sir Stafford Northcote will not stumble into that fallacy, simply 
because it has been exploded. We have learned to avoid the absur- 
dity of borrowing with one hand to pay with the other, but within 
this last month we have been coolly assured that that is what we are 
doing in fact, though not in appearance, when we tax the country 
for the purpose of paying off any part of the principal. Perhaps if 
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we could see more clearly than we do what would be the effect of a 
large reduction of the debt the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have stronger opposition to contend against than that which he has 
thus far encountered ; for the release, say, of a hundred millions of 
capital could hardly fail to lower the level of the current rate of 
interest for money. Even here, however, comes in an element of 
uncertainty ; for the loose capital might lead to the development of 
wholly new and profitable undertakings, and the scale would turn 
again. Currency is a science of probabilities and uncertainties. 





Is Lord Coleridge quite sure that his ignorance of the measure- 
ment represented by a “ perch” is due to “ the defects of an Oxford 
education”? Probably the meaning of the term was a part of that 
preliminary schooling which preceded the learned judge’s collegiate 
days. A vast number of useful facts are steadily and constantly 
forgotten by the most accomplished of men ; yet there are certain 
simple pieces of knowledge which we are in no more danger of losing 
recollection of than we are of forfeiting the faculty of breathing by not 
paying attention to the process. It would be an interesting branch 
of research into the laws of mind to attempt to account for the 
eccentricity of the intellect by which we are enabled to retain the 
smallest facts connected with our early years without effort. In the 
next stage of education we retain many but not all the small facts 
which are brought under our attention. We remember with ease 
only such as are in some way agreeably, and perhaps also those 
painfully, presented to us. In the third stage we can only keep store 
of such facts as are absolutely necessary to enable us to remain 
abreast of the business of our lives. Memory forms a habit of selec- 
tion as we grow older. Perhaps this is the increased effect of 
discipline, sternly keeping the memory in one groove or on a few 
well-trodden paths ; or it may be a decay of the faculty, which loses 
with childhood its power over a multiplicity of very small facts, in 
another stage can only retain such as are needed for the purpose of 
storing the mind with knowledge, and in the third and last stage— 
my division is, of course, arbitrary—can but make sure of the facts 
and occurrences which fill the minds of the man of business, the man 
of letters, or the man of pleasure. There is yet another stage, when 
the faculty ceases even to make a selection—but the subject is getting 
painful as well as abstruse. Psychology is a science of which we 
have but begun to touch the fringes. 





“T HAVE a theory,” says one of my correspondents, referring to a 
note in these pages last month upon the effect of a new title upon 
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a great man’s fame, “that a man has only a secondary right to his 
name ; his neighbours have the first.” “A man’s name,” he insists, 
“is the handle, as it were, by which other people take hold of him,” 
and, putting aside for the moment the higher and graver question 
involved in elevations to the peerage, he makes-war upon the liberty 
which in a few instances men assume of arbitrarily changing their 
names, contending that if the custom became general our dealings 
with our fellow creatures would become complicated to such an 
extent that life would be an intolerable burden, and the bills of 
mortality would be indefinitely increased by cases of suicide and of 
death from melancholy madness. No doubt a chaos of uncertain 
identity would set in if a mania for changing names were to take 
possession of the popular mind. As a general rule, however, I 
think men (I say nothing of women) have too much affection for 
their names to part with them very readily. But for this the pages 
of our directories would ‘not be disfigured by so many hideous 
forms of speech, and people would not be content to be lost in a 
crowd of namesakes to an extent that serves to change a proper 
noun into a common noun. If my friend, and those who think with 
him, were going to be made content by an Act of Parliament to 
render surnames unalterable, I should plead for a large measure of 
revision and expurgation previous to the putting in force of the 
measure. 





Gossip about surnames invariably leads to speculations on their 
origin. Upon this subject a foreign gentleman who devotes his days 
and nights to the study of the natural history and eccentricities of 
human speech sends me a long letter, from which I cull a few inte- 
resting items. He warns us off the too obvious explanation of tlie 
common name Barker, who, he says, is not in any way indebted to 
association with the vocal habits of the canine species, but earned 
originally his name as well as his livelihood by working the bark 
of the oak in the interest of tanning processes. Latimer was a 
translator, a learned man, acquainted with Latin especially, 
and with foreign languages generally. There is a string of 
names which, though presenting no great difficulty to the ety- 
mologist, have somewhat puzzled the antiquarian. King, Duke, 
Lord, Baron, Pope, Earl, and the like have given rise to a good 
deal of curious speculation, and notably the name Pope. “ But,” 
says my philologist, “it should be remembered that surnames 
in ancient days were just as often given as they were taken, and in 
this way we may account for the perpetuation of high-sounding 
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designations given originally in some degree in mockery to people of 
high pretensions or a vain-glorious manner” ; and by way of analogy 
the case is quoted of a young gentleman who was known as Pope by 
reason of certain airs of infallibility. But there is another explana- 
tion. In early English history existed a sort of technical “local no- 
bility,” a class of men boasting of temporary mock-titles in connec- 
nection with the guilds and corporations ; and no doubt these had a 
tendency to become hereditary. The study of surnames is essen- 
tially a study of the language. It was the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury before surnames became frequent, but in the thirteenth they had 
become fashionable, or in a manner essential, for we find a young 
lady of rank of the period refusing the offer of the hand of the 
natural son of a king, and her objection is rendered immortal by the 
poet of the time thus :— 


It were to me a great shame, 
To have a lord withouten his twa name. 





THERE is just now being published a series of volumes for trace 
of which I look in vain through the publishers’ announcements which 
at the present season crowd the columns of the newspapers and 
periodicals. Yet they have, I am assured upon independent testi- 
mony, a circulation which prosperous publishers might envy for 
their most successful ventures, and are read with a thrilling interest 
such as only narratives spiced with much bigamy and large doses of 
murder can excite in the languid bosom of the more fashionable 
novel reader. The subscription to the series is not extravagant, each 
volume being sold at the price of “‘one penny, including wrapper.” 
We are already at the ninth volume, which is entitled “ The Italian 
Boy ; or the Career of Bishop and Williams, Bodysnatchers and 
Burkers.” Other volumes bear the tempting titles of “ Sweeney Todd, 
or the Barber of Fleet Street”; “ Lightning Dick the Young Detec- 
tive, or the Trials of a Poor Apprentice”; “ Margaret Catchpole, or 
the Female Horse Stealer, Footpad, Smuggler, Prison Breaker, and 
Murderess” ; “ Wildfire Will, the Dwarf, the Maniac, the Assassin, 
and the Avenger”; and “Old Mother Brownrigg, or the Fiend of 
Fetter Lane.” Some of these productions having proved so persis- 
tently popular that the earlier editions have become exhausted, 
they are reprinted, and run the current number close in the week’s 
sale. ‘The Fiend of Fetter Lane” has achieved this enviable dis- 
tinction, and in the little back streets about the Strand, and in the 
more open thoroughfares at the East End, the yellow wrapper, — 
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depicting in marvellous manner “the Brownriggs illtreating Mary 
Clifford,” is pretty sure to catch the eye of the passer by the shop 
windows. The original, and now more than a century old, story of 
the Brownriggs is horrible enough, but it is mild as compared with its 
adaptation in “The Fiend of Fetter Lane,” and is there, moreover, 
built about with a framework of romance that makes it very cheap 
indeed for a penny. In the prologue alone we have a chapter headed 
“The Traveller! The Fratricide!! A Demon!!! Revenge!!! !” 
and, not to mention other attractions, there is a moving description 
of a storm, which “now shrieked like fiends in revelry, the forked 
lightning revealing the mysterious pedestrian quickly passing on, 
muttering strange words which were carried away by the whistling 
winds.” Possibly when the blessings of education are further ex- 
tended the taste of the hundred thousand readers of “ The 
Complete Romancer” will become elevated, and they will be able to 
share with their social betters the joys of the sensation novel of the 
season. In the meantime, we can only deplore their depraved tastes, 
and thank Heaven we are not as they. 





AN awful responsibility rests upon London as the guardian of the 
records and mementoes which will in future ages form the material of 
the history of great nations. I mean the great nations whose infant 
pranks and infant struggles we are watching in these days. For 
although I am no croaker as to the decline and fall of Britain, and 
do not think that, barring the results of possible convulsions of 
nature, this country is likely ever to become an abandoned ruin, I 
cunnot doubt that there are many lands in the two hemispheres of 
no significance now which will be great nations or the centres of 
powerful empires in their turn. And many of them must come 
to England for the first chapters of their history. A stone in West- 
minster Abbey has just been laid over the coffin of one who should 
be a demi-god in the early annals of a score of great kingdoms which 
shall flourish in Central Africa in the course of the third thousand 
years of the Christian era. As the pious pilgrims of ‘several gene- 
rations betook themselves to the stone steps of the shrine where 
A’Becket was buried, so for hundreds and perhaps for thousands of 
years shall the black poets, historians, statesmen, and antiquarians of 
future negro civilisation make pilgrimages to Westminster and nurse 
great thoughts at the tomb of David Livingstone. The Queen of 
England at Windsor welcoming home Sir Garnet Wolseley and the 
troops from Coomassie ; the British Houses of Parliament thanking 
the victorious soldier; the peerage of Lord Napier of Magdala ; the 
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education in England of the little black son of the redoubtable King 
Theodore of Abyssinia—these are scenes and events the records and 
descriptions whereof in the Anglo-Saxon of the nineteenth century 
will make beautiful tradition for some of the predominant African 
nationalities of the twentieth, the twenty-first, or say the twenty-fifth 
centuries. What will the proud statesmen and orators of the great 
Parliament of Fiji, in those days, say of the caution and hesitation .of 
the Britons of these early times touching the cession to the Queen’s 
dominions of those islands of the South Seas towards which now 
civilisation is so rapidly drifting ? 





